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i? 'FTERthe Keitrs i800 ch de el 
Noamam and Arabian learning, in 
the latter end of the fontteenth, of 
inning of the fifteenth century, Boa, 
with moſt other Arts and Sciences, from 
the diſcoveries and improvements made 
by the laborious refearches ot curious and. 
ingenious men, put on a new face';” and, 
though ſtill very imperſect. it now fidurilhes 
and is adorned with the moſt conſpicuous 
exccllencies. The ſum of the antient bo. 
tanical treaſures might have been retamed. 
1 ſtrong 9 but, fince the times 


of 


. 


iv The TRANSLATOR'S 
of barbariſm, they have been inriched with 
a vaſt number of new plants by many bo- 
raciſts, tome of the lateſt of whom ate 
ane, Sherard, Plukenet, Chomel, Plu- 
mier, Petiver, Dale, Moriſon, Tournefort, 
Breyniis, Herman, both the Commelines, 
Kheede, Rumpſius, Ray, Dillenius, Rup- 
p1tts,.. Boerhaave, Scheucher, Vaillau, 
 Magnol. Montins Pontedera, Michel, Houſ- 
ſton, Linnxus, Sc.; their general ſtructure 
has been unravelled, and the uſes of their 
parts pointed out by the two great vege- 
table anatomiſts, Malpighius and Grew; 
various ways of methodifi ing them, which 
fromtheir multitude became very neceſſary, 
have been contrived, the manner of culti- 
vat ing a cor ſiderable ſhare of them de- 
ſeribed, ard the virtues cf ſeveral found 
out: yet, doubtleſs, an indefinite number 
of vegetables remain undiſcorered in Ml 
parts of the world. = 
| = DOTANT, therefore, appears. be an 
Art of -- prodigious extent: And if its 
antiquity, the dignity. of the perſons 
who. have employed themſelves in hs: 
and the great. uſeſulneſs, variety and de- 
Lehe it ande render it ala noble anq 
Honour able, 


oY 


| 3 AO] RE. Ef A E. ; 2 
RP it claims, all. def, züri 
tages ig the higheſt -degree., fts fie 
may be, deduced. from. the creation, its 
progreſs.; and fates traced through ſucceed- 

ing ages, and its hiſtor en down to, 
this day. 2 is reckoned to have been, 

the firſt,; banda moſt intelligent Bo By fanift ; 
| ings, Princes, Heroes, Generals of armies, 
Philoſophe s,Divines, Phy liczans, Poets ige. 
have. flu © this branch, of. natural knows, 
ledge; man of the moſt; neceſſary , au 
comfortable human | cnjoymentsarederiyed : 
| og its inff uments.; life is ſuſtained, and 
health i is preſerved, hy: ſome of them, and 
eas are cured by Others: Moreover, 
re culture of plants is extremely; 

LEA and amuſing, and the examin 

nation.of the, manifold ſtates and beautifu 
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petient of tall nay e ſolid, and. ie ths. 

ous... to inluſe the moft deſirable ſc -renit | 
and compoſure into the mind; and ro. fi 
ib for a more A and I faceelsful ann 
„ 0 * plication 


| has been the principal ſtudy of his life. 


vi The Transiaror's 


plication to other buſineſs; while it yields 


ſuch an high ſatisfaction and pleaſure as can 
be felt by 1 * e that are va there 


in, but cannot be juſtly painted in words, 
thou gh embelliſhed with all the flowers 
of Werbe A | 

Ir is ſufficient to Panne to the 
public the following Diſcourſe, that its 


author is the N ad Doctor Als rox, 


who is well known to have been many 
years one of the Profeffors of Medicine 
in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, teach- 

in the winter, that branch of the 
ſcience called the Materia Medica, and in | 
the ſummer, Botany ;. the cultivation of | 
both which parts of medical knowledge 


His great natural abilities, learning, uni: 
verſal knowledge, fagacity, accuracy, can- | 
dour, caution, ſolid judgment, indefatiga= | 
ble induftry, inventive e ee ar- 
dent love and ſteady purſuit of truth, and 
facred regard for the public emolument 
anckutility, joinedt to 2 tempering fweet· 


neſs of diſpoſition, which is very predo- 


minant in him, habe enabled him by a 
long « * of experience in practice, ex- 


periments 


* 


* * 
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_ gant Diſſertation on 


confeſſedly. ſubſtantial proofs © 
ing talents and merit, and do him ſo great 


bo delineate a rude 


E 


5 E F. A CE ww 
8 and obſcrvations on natural 
ies, much ſpeculation, reading, deli- 


bderation and reaſoning, to make uietul 


improvements and diſcoveries, and dates 


egregious errors in the two above-mention» 


ed provinces. of the medicinal art, than 


which parts of medicine none are more 


fundamentally beneficial and entertaining, 
and yet none have been hitherto leſs ſtu- 
died and leſs improved. His moſt ele- 
Opium, in the Edin- 


burgh Medical Eſſays, Vol. V. Part 1. 


that on Quicl- Lime and Lime-Mater; 
bis Index Medicamentorum Triplex, and 


the ſubſequent treatiſe taken from. his 


Tirocinium Botanicum Edinburgenſe, are 
his ſhin- 


honour, that the learned yehemently defire 
and impatiently expect to ſee publiſhed by 
him a larger work, of which lomeof cheſs 


ki performances may perhaps be looked 


on as detached parts. I hope thei Pro- 
ſeſſor will pardon me ſor attempting 
portrait of his illuſ- 
; which, though it 
is e equal vo the original, non ze 


concileable 


ili J Avtuor's © 
contiteable to his delicate abide may 
thew my perſonal eſteem of him; and that 
gratitude to him, for the benefit I have 
from his already publi ſhed tracts, 
v4 is a debt of common juftice. 
Tu Doctor prefatorily obſer ves, that 
in the botanical Diſſertation, tlie main 
arguments of the general Lectures, Which 
he gives previouſly to the Demonſtrat ion 
of the plants in the Phyſick- Garden, are 
briefly handled; that ſtudents may there- 
from acquire a juſt and worthy idea of Bo- 
tany. He alſo recites the following quo- 
tation: Every ſtudent of medicine, at 
the beginning of his application to that 
4 ſcience, ought always to exerciſe him- 
Alf, firſt in this ſtady ; ſipce it is the 
4 moſt natural to the human genius, in 
1 reality verytcaſy, and entifcly agreeable 


726 2 mind free from weighticr care. It 

211055 indeed, a publickly eonceived and 
1 4 ſtrong vulgar not ion, that it is ſufficient 
1 6-48 it! Werd fora Phyftcian to learn to 
= 4 %-know-faithfoll y a few plants, poſſeſſed: 
= © of :healing virtues and ifootiſh-t0-pur- 
[ Iiſue glory im ſürveying the reſt, as it is 
| | « ep K — 2 is 
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ce far from being true: nay, on the con- 


<-trary, I believe that notwithſtanding 


&« ſtudents of phyſic ought indeed to be 


& chiefly acquainted with the plants dig- 


« nified for their approved uſes ; at the 
“ fame time, as they have opportunity, 
© they ſhould, though more ſlightly, con- 
e template all others. | 


I ſhall only add, that in this tranſla- 
tion, an explanation of ſome of the words 


and terms, whoſe meanings are either ob- 
ſcure, or uncommon, is here and there 


inſerted. | 


H Boerhadve Index alter Planta- 
rum, que in Horto Academico Lugduno- 15 


Batavo aluntur. Lugd. Bat. 1720, in 4to. 
Vid. pref. p. 10. 5 1 
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DISSERTATION 
O N 
B O T ANY 


HE Proſeſſors of this art have long 
enough complained, that the know- 
ledge of plants is neglected by moſt 
ſtudents of medicine, deſpiſed by many, 
and as it were hated by ſome phyficians. And it 
is indeed to be regretted, that even at this day, 
by reaſon of the immenſely multiplied names of 
plants, uncertain terms, theories, methods, and idle 
ph1lological controverfies about them, it does, in 
ſome meaſure; ſeem to be unworthy of the regard 
of men, who excel in learning or genius. 
Yet, fince the Doctrine of Herbs, or Botany, is 
that part of natural knowledge, which, beſides the 
names as well as methodical diſtributioa of vege- 
. ; PB 2 + +27, + 
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tables, treats of their external and internal ſtruc- 
ture, their vegetation, nutrition, fructification, uſe, 
virtues, culture, and the like; the contemplation 
of theſe things may either lead to the veneration 
and love of the great Creator, or redound to the 


U 


advantage of mankind. 


e 
* I? r 
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2. Neither my abilities, nor the nature of my 
defign, permit me to diſcourſe on the parts of this 
very extenſive ſcience. I propoſe, however, to 
make ſome ſhort remarks, no leſs uſeful than en- 
tertaining, concerning the heads of this ſubject, 

_ left Botany ſhould appear to be quite tedious and 
| barren to learners, as conſiſting ſolely in an ac- 
quaintance with names and technical words. 
The Subject, or natural Hiſtory of Herbs, or 
* Botany as it is commonly called, is divided in- 
* to'two parts; the firſt of which conſiſts in the 
right knowledge of ag and the ſecond in 
* applying them to their moſt beneficial uſes. 
Nothing more ſeems requifite to know plants 
very well, than to call them readily by the 
. names which are properly impoſed upon them: 
4 for, in this art thoſe ought indeed to be choſen 
* which have ſome connexion with an idea of the 
„ firufture of the parts, from which the diftin- 
« guiſhing mark, or characteriſtic of plants a - 
<< riſes,” * 5 | 0 | th | 
% Botany is nothing elſe but a method, by 
* whoſe aid plants are known the moſt adyan- 
: „ „ tageouſly, 
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it Joſephi Pitton Tournefort. 2 tutiones rei 
berbarie. Pariſis 1700. 3 Voll. in 4to, ſtem 
Lag duni 1719. Vid. pag. 1. 
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te tageduſly, _ with the leaſt. trouble, and re- 
. membered.” * * Hott 2 

__ © Botany is the unge; oF veperables,” or. the 
« Knowledge of thoſe things e hike tranla, 
6 by I in Ds 1 7 >7 69] 5 26d 5 
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3. C On the kate? ſays Theopbyaftury 4 plant 

<« 15 a various and manifold ching; . and it is uni- 
< verſally difficult to tell What it is. There is 
66 no «bſolutel; y diſtin mark, which may be rec- 

4 Koned common to and agree ing with all planes 

as a mouth and ſtomach are proper to animals. 
For, neither a root, nor ſtalk, nor branch for 
« bud; nor leaf, nor flower; nor fruit, ſoems to 
c belong to every plant.” Hence it 1s, that 


ſcarce an accurate definition agreeing to all = 
and n alone i is to be Wer. with 1 in authors. - 6 


4 Ys A Plant, as 3 defined it, 1s: 2 links | 
* bat not a ſeeling body; fixed to a certain place 
or certain N hieß —— « nourihed; l 

a 


* Hi ** 1 quz3 in Hor to 2 
Batavo creſcunt; deſumpta ex ore Cl. Hermanni 
Boerbaave. Rowe: 1727. in 8vo. Vid. . 16. This 
work is evidently unworthy of the mo eee 
Profeſſor. 7 
7 Ludwig. aphor. 1. Caroli Linnæi "Phitifoghi 
Botanica, in qua explicantur Ee 1 
Stockbolmie 1 761 in Iu0-* 
iS Theophrafti Ereſii opera. omnia. les. Bat. 
1613. in 1 Vi d. HF" 2 1 6. 2. 3 
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and laftly propagate itſelf.” * According to 
the moſt famous Towrnefort t, lt is an organical 
* which is always furniſhed with roots, 

always with feeds, and almoſt always | 

| "ab flowers, and ſtems.” © All that 
28 — which from the body whereto it ad- 

* heres or that ſurrounds it, ſays Poxtedera, is ex- 

1 plicated with the juice flowing to it into ſome 
certain and determinate ſorm, by the influence 
ol the air contained in its trachez (or air veſſels) 
« ſeems to appertain to a plant.” + © Vege- 
4 tables, as Ludwig would have it, are named na- 
F n bodies, always endued with the ſame form, 

74 | & but void of loco-motion.” || And laſtly = | 

3 tte illuſtrious Boerbaave, A Plant is an hy- 

4 draulic body, conveying different fluids in dif- 

« ferent veſſels, which adheres by ſome external 

«9 to another body, whence by that part it 
aws the matter of its nourtſhment * 


bo og A f 
efinitions however ſeem RE to * 
clude all vegetables, nor exclude all animals; 
fince fome of the latter are conſtantly fixed to ano- 
ther body, and ſome of the former float freely - 
the 


„ Ny Raii Hiſtoria asses, 3 Voll. in 
folio Londini Vol. 1. 1686. 2. 1688. 3. 1704. 
Vid. pag. 1. | | 
HH. p 
1 Julii — len a, or * , flovis 
natura libri tres; cum Diſſertationi bus xi. Patavit 
1720. in 40. Vid. Dry 1. p- Sr | 
L. Pbil. Bot. p. 1 ; 
Tit Element. Chem. Tom. 1. p. 57 
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che ſurface of water. Nor will the deſcription 
of the moſt famous Linnæus ſupply their defet *, 
who before he had underſtood any thing by life, 
ſhould have explained it otherwiſe than is done in 
the Sponſalia Plantarum f, and have Fer that, 
all animals have ſenſation: | 


5. Are therefore the great PRES of nature 
to be confounded ? Or are vegetables to be claſſed 
with animals? By no means. They agree in 
many things but not in all. They all grow in- 
deed and are nouriſhed : yet, fince animals receive 
the matter of their nouriſhment by pores or veſſels 
ſituated on their internal ſurface ; but vegetables. 

| rake in theirs by pores or veſſels placed on their 
external ſurface ; this is a ſufficiently notorious and 
 eflettial difference. A vegetable may therefore. 


be deſcribed, to be an organical body, which draws 


the matter of its nouriſhment and growth by pores. 
or veſſels placed on its external ſurface. And. 
_ eonſequently it may be "Pty enough called an 


| inverted * 


g. U. 


6. A vegetable performs two grand works as 
the greed ce nn }, which are 2s it 
| were” 

7/7 PP Re Botanica: 41 elodams 17365. 

| I gro. Edit. 4- audior. Pariſis 1744. Vid. g. 3. 


Job. Guſt bav i Wablbom. Sponſ. Pl. in Lin 
Amen. Acad. Vol. 1. p. 64. 


t Andrez Ceſalpini de Plantis Bbri xvi. Ho- 


rentie 1583. Haſdem Appendix. Roma ws. 
is 470. Vid. 9 J. To t. + i | a 
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were its natural futi&ions, or offices : the firſt of 
which is the attraction of aliment, whereby it is, 
nauriſhed and grows; and for the ſake whereof 
it is provided with a root and bud. But the ſe- 
cond function, or work, of a vegetable, is the gene- 
ration of another like itſelf; and the parts given 
to it on this account are the Fruit, and ukewiſe the 
flowers, which are ſubſervient to fructiſication. 
We ſhall take a curfory view of the external and 
internal ſtructure of theſe parts ; and afterwards 
ol their uſe in vegetation ard fructification. 


7. The Root is the inferior part of. iP lant, ge- 

nerallyconcealed in the earth, deſtined for attract- 
ing aliment, compoſed for moſt part of a cuticle, 
bark, wood, and pith; and it is either fibrous, or 
tubergus, or bulbous.” - 

"Bit according to the moſt 8505 Ray *, roots 
may be divided into the fibrous and ele, He 
calls thoſe fbr0us which conſiſt only of many fila- 
ments. The thicker or fleſpy are ſuch as el 
much out in breadth, or are extended greatly in 
length. The broad fleſay roots are either bulbous 
or tuberous. The bulbous are either coated, as the 
Onion, or ſealy,as the Lily. The tuberous ( knobby } 
ot thoſe conſtituted of continuous fleſh; have either 
afpple tuber (knob), as Turneps, or ſeveral knobs, 
as the Peony. . Long roots are either twiggy and 
eree ing, as the Liquorice, or 4 Kaen? as * 
Cock c's-head vetch, or Ip. 8 


d- The Funk is 2 more 8 part, by - 
which, trees and ol W * raiſed Its - 
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bi BOTANY, 7 
leer extremity is ſepa arated into Fpreading, , or as 
it were jagged roots, *. are fixed in the earth; 
and all the reſt of it is divided and ſubdivided in- 
to branches, on which leaves, flowers, and at laſt 
Teeds, hang. It has various names beſtowed upon 
it. In trees it is called caude x. (the tail, ur wm 
or body, or ſump), ftipes (the ſtalt, or fem], and 
rtruncus (the trunk, or boll); but in * (alfoi in 

wits) _ (the ſtem, or Halt) ; and 

ly, in the tubular kinds of them, it has 
the appellation calamus (the reed, or cane, on 
fraw) ; in the leguminous. (or «ll forts of pulſe} 
ſcapus (the upright pillar-like ftalk, or ftem) 5 and 
in all manner of corn, or grain, calmus (the fem, 
vr all, or ffram from the root to the' ear) *. 2 Ie 
ee of the e eas _—_ and is _ 


9. ERIN in whoſe 8 nature Arn 
to co be: Iuxuriant, are principal and remarkable parts; 
by which trees 2 herbs are perſected. For, all 

thoſe things which are collected in the trunk or 
ſtem, being reduced as it were into a.compend; 
and reſolved by a farther production into extreme 
and younger parts, are expanded into leaves, {a 
that they ſeem to be the appendices. of the elon- 
gated and diſgregated trunk, ſerving to.concolt 
the aliment f. A ae or compounds, 

Wee i e en * e e N 
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or Dragon ee ee or round. A com- 
| pound leaf is either 
-winged *. Concerning Flowers, ſee below g x- 


er triangular, or digitated, or 


10. That plants confiſt chiefly of very ſmall 
tubes and veficles, with their contained fluids; 


 Mahpighius long ago firſt demonſtrated. Some of 


th pes contain humours, and others only air, 
which therefore always appear empty : almoſt the 
fame may be ſaid of the veſicles ; yet with this 
difference, that only the veſicles of the pith, after 
the firſt year, 'never have any juice in them. A 
brief account of theſe parts follows, with their uſe, 
m that illaſtrious author. ene | 


W i 4 0 


11. The Iigneous fibres, which were antiently 
ſtyled nerves, filaments, and pectines (or woody 
bent), are tubular ſubſtances, pervious to entering 
Jiquors; whoſe texture conſiſts of ſquare, or orbicu- 
Hr, hollow bodies, opening into one another. 
Theſe veſſels neither run in a ſtraight nor paral 
Jel direction; for, they are generally gathered in- 


* 
"8+ . 


Into a little bundle; and ſome of them being again 


bent and ſeparated, they form a net-work f. Theſe 
—— made up of a great many threads; 
and every obſervable fibre is conſtituted of pipes 
communicating with each other, and pours out a 
fluid: But in __ ſs it is bended fideways 
and united to another packet; it is then ſtretched 
directiy upwards, and afterwards obliquely, and 
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being interwoven with the neareſt little bundle? 
à net- work is thereby faſhioned The preateſt 
fare of the bulk of the wood is made up of theſs 
threads, or pipes, running lengthways, which - 
again are compoſed of orbiculi, or tle round 
concave balls, or bottles, or bladders, opening in- 
to one another, diſpoſed alſo longitudinallyß “. 
12. Among the above- explained fibrous or fiſtu- 
lar packets the ſpiral pipes are placed, which are 
Teſs numerous than the woody fibres, but of a bigger 
fize, ſo that their open mouths may be ſeen gaping 
on the cut extremities of trunks.” They have va- 
rious ſituations; but the greateſt ſhare of them is 
comprehended under different circtes, variouſly 
Jem about a center, and containing each other. 
They are not conſtantly of the fame external 
figure; yet, for moſt part, they have an oblong 
and tubular form, and are here and there a little 
ſtraitened in their diameters, ſo as to reſemble 
many orbiculi, or little round bottles, communi- 
cating with one another: ſometimes however, 
theſe utriculi, or little bottles, have different 
angles, and make a continued canal; and fome- 
times ſmooth, tranfparent, and oval little bags, 
impervious at one end, like thoſe obſerved in the 
lungs of inſects, are ſound; likewiſe, frequently 
many orders, or rows, of veſieles ſtraitening each 
other, and contained as it were in the fame woody 
tube, form theſe ſpiral pipes. 
Ihe deſcribed ſpiral tubes are eompoſed of a 
 +hin and pellucid zone, (reſembling @ piece of rib- 
band, or tape ;) or as it were a very natro lamina 
| 2 (OS ot} dk F . 
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ha filvey colour, wo being, contorted 2 
contiguous at ¶ me w at ven 
tremities of its edges, conſtitutes a tube t 92 
little rough, both nile and externally. A | 
beautiful ebe is preſented in ſome plants: while 
the continuity 1 and unwithered branch, 
or ſtalk, (ar Elen the laaf aud root, for example, 
of the Vine, both the Corne ls, the Scabious, Squil, 
&e-) is gradually pulled aſunder, torn op broken | 
ions of the ſpiral pipes, or trachez, remain. 
or, theſe ſometimes keep. up as. it were a periſtal- 
5 motion for a conſiderable time . If this la- 
mina (or membrane) be farther viewed through a 
- microſcope, it is ſeen to conſiſt of particles p 
like ſcales on the skins of fiſnes; which mecha- 
28 is alſo found in the tracheæ * inſets t. 
; I Fer. which he pleaſed ſometimes to 
came e om their compoſition, but more pro- 
tracheæ from their office, ate found in all 
trunks, ſmall ſtalks, lea ves, flowers, and the other 
parts with which vegetables are completed, and 
they are continually open. In the. ligneous por- 
tion they abound more and leſs Dee and 
obtain ſuch a poſition, as to be pe aa ar ſur- 
rounded and incloſed, as it were - A me 
a little bundle of woody fibres; and in che Coal 
ſtalks of ſome plants, —— — of theſe tracheæ, 
or air-veſlels, are ſo very artfully aſſociated with 
the ligneous fibres, as neceſſarily to be a 1 
of nature 4. In plants and inſects nature h 
Wee 0 the u e yy is fa. 


* 
| 


plants, with 
courſe, are diſpe 

the trunk, ſtalk, and branches; but in the leaves 
they have a crooked diſtribution and are wronght 


W-- Ws, - Y-. WO HF | ww "a TT TOY" Io. 
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brieated of ſmall. ſcales, that it may n 


traction and dilatation. in the vialen 

curvatures of trees, and from the e tic motion oſ 

the confined. air The thus oonſt ituted tracheæ of 

declining, much from a. ſtraight 

ried, from, the roots upwards into 


into a net- work *. In the bark no trachez- have 
e. et: nor, fo far as e inch 


ſe Det 1 304 


| „The ien 3 in the network of 
mes ous pipes are filled w ith atriculi, or roundiſh 
little bags ; 3 a whole packet of fibres is 
here and there encompaſſed with them, and they 


the tranſverſe orders of them, proceediag fas 
the bark, and being produced through the ligneous 
fibres, empty themſelves nge into the pitch, 


whence they are both found to be of the ſame na- 


2 But their form and magnitude are various; 
for, by preſſing one another, where they are eo- 
piouſiy — they gain a different conflgure- 


tion, as oval, pg ond angular, that they may 


be adapted the more eaſily to each other 3 and 
their colour too is various. | They are compoled 
of a ſmooth Ciaphanous membrane a 3 zoſculat, 
** one another 7. ic l 


14. In the fabrick of — 2 and at beßdes 
the air-reflels and ns n 8 we find 4 


1 Sa te. | ; . 
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een lar ſmall veſſel, full of turpentine, gum; and 
oper of a concreted and proper juice, or hu- 


* 2 


maur: we can only admire the progreſs of this 


ſort of veſſels in thoſe plants whoſe Juice by con- 


ereting acquires —_— or is tinged with: diffe- 


rent colours. But it ſeems very probable to our 


famous author, that in every plant there is a par- 
ticular veſſel which conveys its ultimate and — 
cific nouriſhment. So that how many ſoever ſpe- 
1 exiſt, ſo many peculiar juices may 


be ſ 
- x5. Hence, trees are nothing elſe but ſmall ſe- 


parate pipes produced, or elongated, through the 


earth, which are gradually collected into little 


bundles ; and 'theſe packets being farther con- 
joined to others more remarkable, at length all of 


them being gathered for moſt part into one cylin- 


der, form the trunk; whoſe oppofite extremity, 
by making alſo a ſeparation of its tubes, ſends forth 
arms or branches, and by degrees the greater 


branches are ſubdivided into leſs, till the exten- 


ſion is at laſt made into leaves, in which it ulti- 


mately terminates. The extreme roots therefore 


confiſt of one or two tracheæ, or air- veſſels, about 
which tubular ligneous plexuſes play, which are 
ſo reticularly diſpoſed, as that the intercepted 
areæ are acutely angular; but as the root increaſes 
in thickneſs, by other ſmall roots being united to 
it, tranſparent woody fibtes, like hairs, fill the 
22 | , ; To = - — 5 i 2 : interſticeʒ 


2 ®-Mehic. 5. 34. "Wl The Anatomy of Plants, 
with an idea of a philoſophical bift ory of them. By 


Nehemiah Grew. London 1682. in folio, © ; 


EDEN ER 2. y Ln dt FRE. 
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interſtices of the trachez, and are invironed with 


16. The bark of tres, beſides the my 8 
of nouriſhment, ſeems to have a peculiar office aſ- 


ſigned it, and that is, to cauſe their increaſing 


rowth or thickneſs ; as happens every year from 
nt addition of a new ety + peg — 85 fibres, 
which being intermixed with horizontal rows of 
utriculi, and gradually acquiring an hardneſs, at 
laſt obtain the real conſiſtence of wood. In the 
liber, or inner bark, nature always produces new 
orders of fibres, or at leaſt manifeſts by the mA 
0 


mentation, what parts ſhe obliges habitually 


convey aliment, by the ſoftneſs of them admit- 
ting it, which, at length being become firm, ſhe 
applies to the contiguous patts of the wood where- 
to they adhere, and ſo a new augmentation or 


Increaſed thickneſs of the trunk and branches is 


occafioned by a zone, or ring of wood being 
brought upon them. Pi a 5 


17. Whence, we may juſtly infer, that the prin- 
cipal part of trees 1s that portion of the bark which 
is joined to the wood, by whoſe aſſiſtance plants 
Perpetuate life, trunks become thicker and thicker, 
and their germination or budding, as well as fruit- 
fulneſs ſucceed. Wherefore, the exterior portion 
of the bark, which is very much decayed by the 
injuries of the air and tranſpiration, and rendered _ 
Ufeleſs and rigid, is added for a ſafeguard to the 
7 Malpig. pal, £143. M GIF 
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Aber, or imer bunt, which alſo does not a little 
deſend more interiorly the ſubjacent wood. Hence 

it is probable, that ſuch plants as have annual 

jus Fe or _—_ at leaſt do not _ 2 long time, 
ave no hgneous portzan. joined to the cylin- 
r, are deprived by Mag a bark, and > on- 
furniſhed with a cuticle, or ſmall bundles of 
bres ; but in the reſt, whoſe augmentation is re- 
quired for a very. confiderable time, in the bark, 
ke as in the firſt delineation of the ſtamina or 
rudiments, orders of ligneous fibres are prepared, 
and depoſited in the Lber, or inner bark, that they 
may ſhew themſelves more increaſed, and emerge 


at a ſtated time *. 


18. From the difference of roots and buds, the. 
moſt famous Cæſalpinus f aptly encugh and uſeful- 
Iy determines, that the primary or higheſt genera 
of plants ought to be conſt! wes and divides them 
into trees and herbs ; with the cohſent- of all Bo- 
taniſts that have either attempted. to give a gene- 
ral hiſtory, or method of plants, before the great 
Carolus Linnæus; who, ee eee divi- 


ſion as unnatural, every wh unds herbs with 


4 Gemt, (or buds), (be ſays) are really winter- 
* quarters, ſince they preſerve the tender plant 
through the winter from the e e the 
« weather. Hence it is, that the great Creator 
* hath allotted gems to moſt trees growing in 
* cold countries: but on the contrary has ſor mot 

: : MY * nn 66 f 23 
r Mahpig. p. 23. & 24. 1 Sx 

1 Lib. 1. . 13. 8 2 $4 2 5 1 
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t reſuſedithem to the trees of warm · te gin 
1 he Citrur, Futripba, Pereskidg Ale lepi ati Ae. 


terme, Geranias. Livaterie: Frangiula; Ruta, & c. 
are deſtitute. of gems *. Mbether all theſe; 


are properly called trees; dr ſuch 2s way be pro- 
pagat by inoculation; are: deſtitute of eyes, (ot 
gems), let others judge. But he adds, And 


« there fore Rays and Ponte Lee of, ; Plenty 


into heths and trees, ſounded on gems, is of 


force, ſince they ſhould have knbwn that it 


& would be:dhfacd: to take: the ſame diſtinctien 


ic from the duration of the ſtem. Yet he talks 
a little differently in his Botanical Philoſophy f. 


. For, Plants, (he ſays) are named berhateons, 


% which periſh yearly above the root; Subs, 
2 when 5 trunk aſcends abe the earth with: 
& out gems; and Tees, when, the trunk aſcen 
& above the” ground with” gems: Gems either 
« diſtinoutſh ſhrubs from 5 tree, or we can have 
no limits of difference; ſinee magnitude is f no 
bs. moment. And, Indian trees will be called the 
* largeſt, firubs,. begapſe they rarely. pri 
“ gems : and: therefore. this div iſion is not 'natu- 


ral, ſince betwixt a ſhrub and:a.tree, .only:the 


6c vulgar opinion, and not nature, bath ſet. any 


4, bounds.”-He-therefore: ſeems to admit as na- 


tural the diftinflien of plants into herbs and treeg 
Which howerer; whether it ig natural, or ne 4 


of. Lale en eee 15 15 rene vſe fu 


: * : - : 
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in the arrangement of plants. But between ſhrubs 
and trees, as they are deſcribed by the moſt fa- 
mous Linens, nature herſelf ſeems to have fixed 
notable enough limitations in the'batks. For, all 
trees, whether they do, or do not bear gems, ars 
endued with a true bark, and with a liber, or inner 
bark, which is the principal part of them: Such 
plants, uently, whoſe ſtems are not annual, 
ut endure for ſome years, and are not covered 
with a true bark, but only with a cuticle, may be 
ſtyled ſhrubs, or numbered with herbs. 


19. Now, the nutritious humour entering by 
the pores of the root, or the open mouths of its 
veſſels, mounts upwards, and part of it at leaſt is 
ſuſpended : But, by what means, cannot be in- 
Since every portion, ſays Malpigbius, which 
unites — ſmall pieces of che Gre e 
interiorl jects a little, it ſupplies the place 
a little E eve leaſt drop of fluid, as 
if it moved by a cord, or by degrees, is raiſed to 
aconfiderable height. And not only do the rough- 
neſs and ſmallneſs of the tubes promote its aſcent, 
but alſo the ſueceſſive changes, viz. from warm to 
cold, in the various conditions of day and night, 
of the temperature of the air ; and its elaſtic move- 
ment, which urges the exterior coverings of the 
bark, may forward and affiſt the motion of the 
| contained liquors in their aſcending courſe. Like- 
wiſe, by the dilatation of the trachez, from the 
air within them making them turgid, the — 


42 


poſed ligneous fibres and the horizontal appendi 
_ ces of the utriculi are neceflarily ſqueezed, . 
by probably their contained juice 1 in. 
to the contiguous parts: but when the ſwelled 
air- veſſels collapſe, the utriculi and ligneous pipes 


are relaxed, and more eafily admit the entrance 


n eee | 
juice, it is exalted into the nature of aliment- 


For, it is very likely, that plants, by the active 


aſſiſtance of the air, are protruded upwards in ger- 


* 


mivation, preſerved in a growing ſtate, and main- 


tained in progreſſive life, that the riſe and ſer- 
mentation of their juices are by the ſame means 


4 


2 E n | 
17 5 E a 
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arb en 10 3000-30377 t 26012 RN. 
> * * od hos 
20. For, neither the obſerved aſcent of liquors 
F * 
& e. nor the attraction 


in capillary tubes, ſponges, 
of the vent wr remove the difficulty. . Becauſe. the 


woody tubes are not conical, hut cylindrical 3 the 
— ofthe leaves is eauſed by the riſe of the 


ſap ; and, both the Maples, the Bireb Tree, the 


Horn- beam or Hardrbeam Tree, the Wallnut Tree, 


the Millow, and the Vine, bleed in the autumn, 


in winter, or only in the ſpring, while trees are 


deſpoiled of their leaves: yea, in plants which 
carry no leaves, as in the 2 
ſap aſcends to a great heig "x 

2 1 8 «fd 55 2 © 


and that plentifully. 
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-#f 25 rs *. abe. humour, 2 
with which plants are: Souri fhed:4 = Dots: 
alone ſdffice fur this-purpoſs;cot ner df, har 
i*:rhe: cauſe of the: various ſertilit aß ſoils?? & Phy. 
Learned do not agree coneerniag thele⸗ matters: 
n at uu Bobu: 218 is offs Is n lit 
al baut; ſix hiimdeed years before kim nati rity of 
_ Ehirift,7 boteo the aalaſau, one of re ere wife 
men of Gretco;/ tod hom it ia repotted the then 
MK having · ſirſt conſented, ſaid i water was tho 
#rginal of all chin 5 and that a bh conliſt:of 
it; but that Gad dae the mind uche formed. aſl 
things out of water : The · laſt achſta verioiuii dis 
perks took from the firſt book of Moſes. That 
bles are! aduri ed by water along there are 
no wanting ſame who endeqbabrits deiaboaſtrare 
by ex} ents among Ghieh- ir ther emiradali- 
mat one of the wilo of Harmony by many au- 
ihdis oftner q usted tam acute ly ralafed. His 
Words" 11 im EnYli{fate.thefe't. I 610d os 2 qt 
en — — immediately and mate 
M#44ally come ſorbh from the ſole amen of water 
vel tearnt® by this trial: > Porj Ito an Carrhen 
1. veſſel, "wheteinY par of earth riell in an oven 
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% two hundred pounds, which I moiſtened wit 

* rain water; and planted in it the trunk of 4 
© willow weighing five pounds: And'ht length, 
% when five years were expired," the tree which 
« greèw therbin; weighed one hundred and ft 
* nine pounds, and about three ounces. The 
tc eatthen'veſſel was large, placed in ts ground, 
and watered” with rain water only, dr always 
„with dteſtilled water, when there wu octafien”: 
# andji leſt any flying duſt Jhovld be mixed with 

the earth contained in it, Fceovered! che 
< thevefſewith an iron plate ſoldered ves with 
tin and made full of holes I did not vompute 
© the-weight of the leaves that ſell off in the four 
be autumns. At laſt l again dried the ear i the 
i veſſel; and found only about two ohrides” wan 
4 jnp of the two hundred ponds. Therefore bne 
„ Hundred and ſixty ſour pounds of wood{'batks; 
and roots, had ſprung from water alone: Thus 
Hens. e cs ict to ae ür t 
The illuſtrious Boyle likewiſe took' the bwyble 
to ſow, in ſbme earth dried in ah oven, acl of 
u certam Indian pumpion, or melon, ich inthe 
ſpace of ſive months, grew up into a plant eig 
ung ſour pounds and three quarters; and found cht 
the earth when dried again had loſf nothing f f 
former W tw.. 15071523 19 249 g 
Nor ate the experiments of the-moſk illuſtrit 
+ ous Boy l (ſays Mr. Geoffroy) of leſs moment thn 
* that of Heh mont, which bas been often tepedted 
1 by others, and they are far more accurate. ©He 
put ſprigs of Mint, Marjoram, Pennyroyal, and 
Balm, into bottles filled with limpid water, ” 9 
1 9965 AH * -Þ| 6&3 avi 407% u 66 the 
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& the fprigs of three drachms or half an ounce in 
+ weight, increaſed to fix ounces and upwards 5 
«which being afterwards deſtilled did not — 
4 2 leſs quantity of principles, than branches of 


= eee wee planted in a fis ch f. 


1 


x: 22--1t.i 15 es. very Pe "Sau to 


perſons «killed 


uy —_— how much breaking the earth 1 in- 


„ſorming it into bea ; expoſing it 
e ſun and open air, — with 
hop ws of Hay plants, &c. conduce to 1ts-fruit- 


| fulneſs, without any manure: Ii is litewiſe often 


advantag eous to burn barren fields. I made vari- 
ous experiments, with ſal ammoniac, ſea · ſalt 3 
quick: li .&c. in order to diſeover. what you . 
contribute to the ſertility of ſoils; and brie — * | 

I found, (1) That one part of any of the above 
mentioned ſalts, diſſol ved in ſomewhat more than 
ninety parts of common water, killed mint planted 


in it: the ſolution of ſal ammoniac — de- 


{troyed it in the ſpace of one night; that of nitre 


in a week; but that of the marine ſalt much later, 


ein- the part of the mint under water, ſor that 
part of it which was above the water, withered in 
the ſame time as in the ſolution of nitre. (2) That 
ſmall and lean earth, as being very ſandy, 
taken out of earthen pots in which 4 = 
grown; for ſome years, and only ſifted, nauriſhes 
— as well, and ſeeds come up in it as vigor- 
wick in as in the ſatteſt earth, and are leſs inſeſted 
ae. 1 That the . len earth, 


Ae 


* 


; A Mat. Weil Vol. 5 58 9: See Beyl⸗ . 
Weeks Vol. 1. p. 312+ Ge. and Vel. 2. p. 498. 
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mixed with a thirty fixth part of calx vive, 1 
dry for a year, made it worſe, and leſs fertile, by 
almoſt a third part. Por, a plant ſet in it, at the 
end of ſeventy four days,” weighed fix drachms 
and fifty grains; while the weight of andther 
plant, of the fame kind and equal fize, which 
grew in the lean earth without quick-hme, in che 
fame ſpace of time, amounted to nine drachmis and 
twenty four grains. (4) That lime- water does 
not corrupt bulbs of the Hyacinth and Tulip, 
though macerated in it for many days: but that 
the root of the Oriental Hyacinth with a blue 
flower, put into a glaſs of this water, immediate 
ly languiſnhes; neither its leaves nor ſtalk attain 
their uſual length, its flowers turn red, and ate 
not ful ly expanded; and the fibres which it had 
before ſent out are ſoon conſumed. And (5) That 
ſhrubs and herbs kept in earthen pots, and watered 
for many months with this W | i=, 
grow more vigorouſly nor more idly, as fat 
as 1 — e W wy 
And therefore I am forced to conclude; that we 
cannot eaſily arrive at the knowledge of the pre- 
eiſe nature of the humour ſtrained from the earth, 
for the ſucceſsful advancement of vegetation, if it 
be difterent from water. For, the fertility of 
ſoils is more promoted by apbaire ſis, than proſt le- 
fs; vis. by iberatting or removing thoſe things 
that hinder it, ſuch as too much moiſture or dry- 
neſs, ſolidity or lightneſs, hardneſs, teughneſs, 
ſourneſs, coldneſs, inſects, hurtful weeds, & c. than 
by adding thofe things which are defſective; or 
what water and air, aſſiſted by heat, cannot 
a lis 6. VII. 
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23. There was publiſhed at Leydæn in 1743; 
an 470. N in which the phyſical 
queſtion, Nhat is the canſe of the fertility of ſoils * 
propoſed by the French Academy at Bourde aur in 
1739, is treated of by Fobn Adam Nuibel, M. D. 
and by it he obtained the appointed reward of 4 
golden medal. But it ſeems to be fupported by 
hypotheſes, and not ſufficiently by ſure expert- 
ments. For, in Theſis 8. he thus argues, Since 
the ſubſtance of vegetables not only conſiſts of 
fluid, but likewiſe of ſolid or terreſtrial parts, 
« 1t thence follows, that the nutritious juice of 


ts, vegetables ought: to be compoſed alſo of terreſ« 


« trial parts, which the earth yields it out of its 
% boſom.” But he himſelf below acknowledges, 
in Theſ. 39. that theſe terrene parts may be de- 
tived from water: For, he ſays, (By examining 
« the matter more thoroughly, it will be found, 
& that water wholly furniſhes out of its lap, the 
* ſolid particles neceſſary to increaſe the ſubſtance 
of vegetables. e 


24. Then; in Theſ. 10. “ Since the terrene 

* portion of the nutritious juice, be ſays, muſt be 
te very ſubtile, and eſpecially diffolvable in wa- 
© ter, and the earth furni ſhes it ont of its boſom, 
& it hence may be inſetred, that that peculiar dij- 
&, pgſition of the earth, by which one field is uſu- 
ally more fruitful than another, conſiſts in this, 
that the more fertile abounds with greater 
« plenty of that ſubtile earth, which is ſoluble in 


4 water ; but the more barren field contains very 


„ little, 


n BOTANT. * 


a little, or wons at all of itʒ wileſs it be artifieiat- 
ly fupplied with it by dungings. To con rin 
this allegation'he recites an experiment, dn which, 
his whole opinion, or the ſolution of his 
. er 71 bet. Tt. 
be fag aber: 4 en of. hs ka, 

«1 5 to pony, 


that was vaſtly fertile and without 
. ordure, and poured . tion my 
< the lixivium 1 filtered through ry pen 

% and reſerved it. I again extracted vie —_ 
<« hot water What 1 could from the retnaim 
< earth, nay, I boiled it a little; the extrakk 
« filtrated and mixed with rhe former. I repeated 
1 ſeveral times this extractioſ of the fame earth, 
0 and at length I ſo concentrated all —_— 


. — — e l — 
poration much of 4 le and undi nous e ; 
„ found” —— ad dbadiens of the plafles ; 
©< and the furface was covered with à Ei ets 
«- —— ſuch — — OO 
„they are evaPpofating. it etitly eva 

«<p ,@nundtuous gener mag in Bob es, of 
„ zbrowniſh red colour; but if ir be again diffolved 
<« in water, filtrated, and eva V it be- 
«© comes Ppellucid, and — e eo- 

« four, and depoſites no lo any thing terreſinal, 
. ——— E — 16 
« experiment fueve ede with al fertile earths, ſo 

M that by how much the wore fertile #ny earth 10 
« the ies water with aneh rhe more of tHeTub>" 
* 
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with the intirely muddy, clayie, Landy, and 
' &. ther barren earths, becauſe they communicate 
, very little, or ſometimes abſolutely nothing, to 
C a watery menſtruum- Hence it that 
a the ſpecific difference in the natute of ſertile 
« and barren earths conſiſts in this, that thoſe con- 
4 tain much, and theſe but little or none, of a fub- 
<, tile terreſtrious ſubſtance which is ſoluble in 
4% Water. Thus Dr. Kabel. But . anton 
ſeems to be lame. 10763 hetsiig 1 K 2 
pee” For, ( 1 The quantities of the nl ah: 
end. of 2 which the learned Author uſed, 
as the unctuous laloe magma, are wrongly 
omitted to be ned; for, what 4 portion of 
Fertile corth, | and ſome meaſures of water denote; 
I cannot imagine. But befides, (2) He did not try, 
whether, grain and corn ova. grow more vi- 
e en more plentiſully in his unctuous ſa- 
ne magma, by itſelſ, or mixed with ſand, 
ym in * other earth, or than in the cankers re- 
ma ĩning after. (his firſt at leaſt) extraction. For, 
an eminent ah on husbandr 235 » Fethro: Tull, re- 
5 „ afford no bet - 

« ter r nouriſhment 10 plants, than arſenic: does to 
4 mice: 0 972 
happened, it would have been needleſs to have 
proſecuted. any farther his inquirie. 

I took of — fertile. both by art and nature, 
eight — ſour pounds oſ which I diluted with 
wore fur times: e uantity of water, L ſtir- 

4 ng time * 2 bene, 


* 
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won cucumber, and as many-of the garden radiſh; 

and at the ſame time; I ſowed an equal number e 
the ſame ſeeds in the other four pounds of the ſame = 
earth uriwaſhed, but ſufficiently” wetted. ' Yet 
they did not grow in the leaſt more vigorouſſy or 
more copiouſſy in this than in the other : nay on 
the contrary, they vegetated more vigorouſty und 
plentiſully in the waſhed than unwaſhed earth; 
eſpecially the ſeeds of the cuournher. It will per- 
haps be objected by ſome, that all the ſubtile and 
unctuous earth cannot be extracted by cold water, 
but by boiling, and repeated affufions of it. But 
what can be only thus extrated from earth, will 
certainly never be extracted bythe roots of plifirs, 
or conſtitute a part of the nutritious juiee. The 


aæſſertion therefore of our author, with ſubmiiſion 


to the iHuſtrious Academy, and the celebrated 
Car olus Linneus *, is not at all proved by this 
experiment, nor can it be proved by any means as 
far as yet appears. Confequently we need not be 
ſolicitous about the analyſis of this magma, how: 
ſoe ver imperſectly it is delivered 


26. Laſtly, in Theſ. 34: it is thus wetten, 
Tea, this unctuous earth owes its original pro- 
ductian to the vegetable kingdom. Let, it 
* is from thenee manifeſt, that it was naturally 
* bred in the earth from the beginning of the 
c creation, becauſe there are ſields in their own 
nature ſo fruitful, that they evidently" want 
“no affiftances from dungs... Which indeed 
ſeems plainly to eontradict the — —— of our 


* Phil. Bot. p. 88 - 


| 9 5 8 . | 
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to he denied: but we gte not henee to eonelude 
are thereſore fertile, — they abound 
wich that unctucus earth; for, though, they only: 
eonfiſted of ſueh an earth, this would in time be 
neceſſarily conſumed : and ſuch; are rather 
to be-reckonad fruitful, becauſe no impediment to 
vegetation exits in them, and they require to fer- 
tility, only the aſſiſtance of water, air, and best. 
2s is confirmed — EE _—— | 
experiments. 


* 4 28 4 


i 1 to e a. ein r tat! 

A. We meet Pn + full more 6 recent, and more, 
obſcure. account of ve getation, in the Hiſtoire. 
Plaque, lately and firſt printed at Paris, 2nd af - 
terwards rep ted at the Hague in 47. in 476. 
11 if L underſtand the author, is to this pur- 


on ee 
aſ parts, e their own, and t 
the body which they eonſtitute; à grain of ſea 
ſalt be ing a cube, conũſting of infinite other cubes; 
Plants w have a power to produce others like 
themſelves, from all parts of theſe things, are or- 
Earl bodies, of other exactly 6milar 
organieal bodies, whoſe Dien conſtituent 
= are likewiſe organical, not indeed pereepti· 
le to the eye, but hy reaſon and analogy ; hence 
we are induced ta believe, that in nature really 
-exift a influity of organical living parts, 2 the 
Subſt ance with-the — ay which-they conſtit 
Fore: as perhaps thouſands. ba tho 


„ Tom 2. 6.2: p. * 28 8 
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| ate i be 2ecumulated, to form one 
on at EY ſo 1 - 
of - organical parts, ecactly to t 
whole, are required, to form even one ene 
which one individual lem contain. 
To me there be ſays it appear a__ 
. 
„ iſinity o 9 beings, quite 
„ bo the great org 1 
« world ; that thoſe ſmall Ran 
e compoſed of living organic al parti, common both 
1 to animals and — that theſe Wee 
rts are primitive and ine orruptible; 
Jig wen of theſe 2 form viſible organical 
*6 — 5c n uently, that reproduttion; 
« or generation, is 5 1 of form, which 


happens — by the ſole addi- 
« tion of —— — = as alſo the de · 
« ſtruct ion of an organical g, proceeds from 


their ſeparation.” An opinion indeed ambigu- 

| ous from a tedious and-intricate-detail of words, if 
different from that of the ſchools, 'concerning the 

materia n and ſubſtantial forms. WoY oh 2t 


28. For, 15 It foems difficult to wil wt - 
means by organical parts. Becauſe ww 
either always of- the ſame determinate 
conſtitute. equally well an elm, or eee = | 
then they differ in no reſpect from the atoms of the 
Epicureans, and a knife will conſiſt of organical 

rts : or, the figure. of thoſe in the elm, differs 
; — 9= have in the cabbage 3 but 
if ſo, an elm could not be nouriſhed Dales 
howſoever putrified, which is not true. 1 

| 9 
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24, He calls theſe organical parts izcorrupti- 
ble: and in one ſenſe all matter may perhaps be 
ſaid to be incorruptible ; but then there would be 
no diſtindtion between organical and non- organi- 
cal parts, or betwixt organical bodies, and rude 
(corps hratr) or non-organical bodies. However, 
either all the parts of vegetables are organical and 
incorruptible, or only ſome of them. If all are fo, 
then all the parts of water are alſo organical and 
3 ſince by far the greateſt ſhare of 
vegetables is the mere element of water. If only 
ſome of the parts of vegetables are organical and 
1 ible ; theſe muſt neceflarily be a chemi- 
cal earth, or water; fince-all vegetables and their 
eonſtituent parts, can be reſolved by art into wa- 
ter and earth. And if the parts of water and 2 
chemical earth are organical, there is no matter, 
or body, ' whoſe bare not organical. 
34h, It is alſo expedient, that theſe organical 
parts be living. I ſhall not here explain in how 
many different ſenſes the word J/ife is taken. Our 
author however, unleſs I am miſtaken, means by 
it the power, or faculty, of ſpontaneous motion. 
But how any parr of matter can move itſelf ſpon- 
taneouſly, unleſs it be likewiſe endued with an 
elective power, or will, I do not ſee. For, fince 
of itſelf it equally tends upwards and downwards, 
to the right hand and to the left ; at leaſt no rea- 
fon can be aſſigned, why ſuch a particle of itſelf 
will move in one direction, rather than in any 
other: therefore, unleſs it be determined by ſome 
other cauſe, or can determine itſelf, it will never 
move out oſ its place. Befides, fince theſe K 
are exact iy alike, and of the ſame ſubſtance, 1 ** | 
2 | | 1 
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of them be ſuppoſed ſrom its own nature to move 
upwards, they will like wiſe all move themſelves 
upwards ; and ſo never conſtitute an organieal 
body. For, fince to form even one bud of an elm, 

thouſands of thouſands of ſuch organical parts are 
required, by no means does their conjunction ſuſ- 
fice, nor their ſimple coheſion, by what power ſo- 
ever it be accompli ſhed 3 but they ſhould be diſ- 
Poſed only in one, certain and definite order; of 
the infinite poſſible orders, that thereby the vari- 
ous veſſels, &c. may be fotmed; and d in 
that wonderful manner, as is obſerved in ſuch a 
bud. To effect which, evidently another energy 
and deſign, yea more than human reaſon, is re. 
quifite, which the author Þ featee expect will find 
in his organical parts, though he ſhould feign that 
they both feel and think: © ©: 4: ih ST RTE 


29. Nor will his feigned ned internal modes, or ĩn- 
terior forms *, though they did exiſt; extricate 
him out. of. his labyrinth, unleſs he would alſo 
give them 2 directing, . applying, and conjo! in 
Power, as well as exterior modes keeping theſe” 
organical parts in order; and of all of them more 
than an infinite variety. I have called them 
ſeigned forms, | becauſe I am entirely ignorant to 
what kind of beings they belong. ſince ey are 
to be named neither ſpiritual, nor material- The 
analogy alſo of ſuch modes, with gravity, ſeems 
to de very far ſetched. For, let grauity be 2 
quality in nature, or an exceedingly active power, 
ard intimately pervading the ſmalleſt particles of: 

bodies; which, however, is difficult y pony 
| „5 J . S 
* Monlge Jnterienrss l. c. b. I 3 
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memorable time, I ſay, when from e fubftance 
of the ſun, liquified 


ae? 


„ ADA 
thoſe — are Pede med by —— . are 


aſcribed- to gravity, than by attraQion . 
over, if it be a quality, it is inherent in every 
particle. of matter, and its force is every where 

Harm. But, the ſuppoſed modes are neither 
inherent in all matter, nor in any fimple organi- 
cal. part, nor in the great organical bodies thern- 
ſelves, nor is their influence — and if they 
are modes of ſubſtance, —_ fubfiſt without fob- 


- How- 
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30. And, 12 ad. 1; Theſe Coated 
primitive; that is, unleſs I am 
ix produced: at the beginning; viz. at that 


time, when 4 comet being projected to- 
wards the an, ſhook off — thoſe ſmall 


particles, of which the earth was formed, toge- 
ther with the other planets, and their fatellires ; 
. Mon and inhe- 
it communicat Se nenen cd or- 
455 which they retain to this very At that 


the moſt mtenſe and wave- 
like heat, the fea was produced, or fo eat a col 
lectian of waters covering the earth, t the wy 
of the higheſt mountains did not ftand- 


it, till after, I know not how many, ages © . 


That birth day of the world will now never be 
5 nor can the ſhoals of fiſhes: that inha- 
bit the ſea, be robbed: of that dignity derived 
ä uliar to them 
„ I get ow ih t 455. of "we 
© pid. Newt. 357. 3 
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above dther animals, ſo long' as they continue its 
lords: till. to wit, by the ſpontaneous motion 
the waters, and fortuitous blaſts of winds, by little 

and little clots; and then — 'of earthy hillocks; 
hills, and mountains; 32 Jong time after, are 
piled up in. the abyſs; Andr length the earth ap- 
pears, dry ;: and ſd on. ¶ See what is ſaid of the 
calmneſs of the waters at the bottom of the ſea, 
in the works of the moſt famous Boyle, Vol: 3. 

| 12.) For, it is ſufficiently evident from hs : 
Well alteration which the earth has unckergone, 
in the three ar fbur thouſand 2 laſt paſt, that 
myriads of years are required to produce”-ſhell- 
Git, whoſe thells are found oh the ridges of moun- 
un as well as in the: F rer of valleys. 


31 Yet. theſe 7 are. not the Tpouls c of ſea 
animals, but were created in the beginning at the 
ſame time with other erreſtrial things z or mee 
more recently produced, as many.minerals, are, fo 
inſtance, figüred ſtones, 48. it were hy xe —ů 
155 cryſtalſiſation). ko "What ſhall we. ay to the 
40 Klee of the moſt learned- Camer ari us, who 
5 relates, it in the Dutchy of Wurtemberg were 
" mare than fixty jaw-bones, ſome. of which 
&« banks + rger than thoſe of camels, ang others were 
© thought to have belonged to elephants; that 
15 1975 5 Himsp fall the ;boges,. from, t. e lea by a 
4 adatibn Fo, the greateſt, were exactly. the 
2 Plas and that though many of: 8 
« be ati ſeen but proven micraſcopes, yet 
< theſe were e eir apophy ſes, ar | 
5 8 - LO Wrath, comes theſe, And other 
Eon, „ ©, petrified 


Vid. B. S. Abin. ba % 40 + © * 
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be ſo, the — 
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bodies, called animals? Whence is 
rs are to be found in a rock - in the — 
Why are all theſe wreathed in the ſame 
manner, and with their heads ſeemingly cut off 7 
Perhaps theſe, as alſo innumerable lapideous plants, 
to be met with almoſt every where, are of the 
fame age with the ſhells of ſhell-fiſn: and, if it 
efis of our author will be 
ana without a fupport. 


1 5. A certain 5 a be ſage, whoſe 
was very much heated with poetical vifions 
* or dreams, believed that he had ſeen the cre- 
ation of the world, &c.*” And certainly no- 


that vi 


nen or, in 


thing can be ſo abſurdl yy Gd, cher is noc ſaid by 
one or another of the — Hoſophers. But the moſt 
violently heated head, among the poets, never in- 


vented 4 more abſurd Sion, than that of our Ca- 
tholic philoſopher concerning the origin of the 
world, Shoot creation, or rather by a mechani- 


cal or bortaitous pr oduction of the planets ; as if i * | 


was unworthy o nel philofophy, to to ait an. 
ſupernatural — or to 
cauſe, when, in . ſoe ver, all ad cauſes 
are wanting. philoſo her thought far other- 
wiſe, who, in ren of f world, 1 5 aks = * 5 
« It remains that we diſcourſe briefly cone 
© the continual cauſe of all things eq os 
* be abſurd and wicked to treat The 13 cm; 
Ss m—_— overlook what is moſt excellent in it. 
« It is therefore an old faying, tranſmitted by our 
« fore-fathers to all men; that all thipgs were ap- 


* pointed from, YN God, . 4 * 
n Py 24. EF 


« js no nature which is ſufficient of itſelf to pre- 
& om itſelf m—_—_— ir Ay 1 
* eſerver of ail ings in the wor „ ang 
6 TE leatly forms all things without diffi- 
* culty,- by 33 motion. In ſhort, what 
4 a pilot is in a ſhip; what a charioteer is in a 

a chariot; what a precentor is in a chorus, 
© what, laſtly, a law is in a ſtate, and à general 
4 is in an army, that God is in the world; Who 
4 finiſhes all things without labour, without trou- 
ble, or bodily infirmity, &c.*"”” But to return 


33. That the nouriſhing juice is derived from 
the root in a progreſſively direct or ſtraight mo- 
tion to the tops of the talleſt trees, is ſufficiently 
clear; nor do many experiments permit us to 
doubt of its return or regreſs, and lateral motion. 
But, whether it both aſcends and deſcends by the 

ſame, or by different veſſels, or whether there is a 


circulation of the humours in plants, is not equally 


certain. However, by mixture, digeſtion, motion, 
| Perſpiration, or ſome other unknown A of 
the organs, the non-natural juice 1s eoncocted into 
the nature of every vegetable, or rendered natural. 
But, concerning the formation or production of 
gems or buds, L am of the ſame opinion as Mal- 
pig bius entertains concerning the little ſeminal. 
plant ; viz. that their generation 18 to be deemed 
one of the ſecrets of nature. For, as far as could 
yet collect , the embryo in a gem, 


5 Vviewe 


-* Vide Ariſtot. de mundo, c. 6. 
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viewed with a microſcope; no otherwiſe than in # 
ſeed; at the firſt inſpection appears in the form of a 
hin membrane, or pellicle, turgid with an aqueous 
umour ; from this, utriculi and at length fiſtulous 
fibres are formed, which by vegetating are indeed 
ſcarce at all or little increaſed in thiekneſs, but 
much in number and length. And almoſt the 
ſame thing may be ſaid of the annual coat, or in- 
creaſe of trees. For, the liber or inner bark in 
the ſpring time abounds with juice; from which 
Frſt veſieles, then pipes, and at length a new liber” 
or internal bark ariſes, when the interior part of 
the former applies itſelf to the wood, and is hard- 
ened in time into a new: woody covering. From 
this new coat, as it were from a preper matrix or 
womb, the gems of the following year, at leaſt in, 
our. own country, come forth; and by no means 
from the pith of the tree, as ſome would have it. 


34. The ſecond great work of a vegetable is, to 
generate another like itſelf ; which is principally 
Perſotmed by fru;fication,; whoſe parts. are the 
Calyx. (or Flower-Cup), the Petalum (or Flower- 
Leaf), the Hamen (or Chive, or Thrum), and 


> * 


the Pifillum (or Peil). 


N 


f TH The calyx, or * flower-cup, is the baſis and 


prop or ſupport of the flower, and by the faſhion 
its body cheriſhes and infolds the beginning 
rife of the leaves and ftamina, and alfa for moſt 
part covers over their progreſs ; wherefore it is 
endued with 2 various or manifold form and mag- 
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nitude *'./4;'The calyx ſhould be termed the 
«+ poſterior: part of the flower, diſtinguiſhed from 
the foot · ſtalk by a certain remarkable thickneſs; 
either involving, or ſuſtaining the flower- leaves, 
«< or ſerving both theſe purpafes: But, ſince it is 
often à great knot,” and thoſe flowers that have 
Ja calyx, ſhould be differeneed from thoſę that 
% want it; therefore, the leaves of flowers, of 
u hatſoever colour they are, ſhiould be eſteemed 
the calyx, when they become the proper ĩnvo- 

lucrum (or covering, or receptacle) of the ſeed, 
but are to be reckoned petala when this does not 
„happen, whether they die ſoon, or continue. 
But, according to the moſt famous Linnæus, in 
his Fundamenta Botanica (5 86. a.), there are 
ſeven ſpecies of the Calyx: viz. Periantbium, In- 
voluc rum, Spatha, Gluma, Amentum, Calyptru;Volva: 
And his Genera Plantarum (in the edition of 
1742) contains 1021 kinds. Of theſe kinds (ſ. ie.) 
673 have for a calyx à Peri anthium, 72 a Spatha, 
65 an Iuvolucrum, 29 Gluma, 18 Amentum, 3 Ca- 
Hyptra, none Volva. In his Phil. Botanica, p. 52. 
the Volva 15 deſcribed, “to be the membranous 
* cup of 'a nuſbroom, ragged or torn on every 
« fide.” But, in II characters of the genera of 
fungi, there is no mention made of the Volva. 
And about 110 genera want a calyx ; while ſome 
(about 25) have both a Perianthiùm and an Invo- 
lucrum; others a Perianthium and Spatha, S. 


| * Malpig. | 5. 55. 5 1 44 8 Few 5 2 * "4 5 
I iToarnefort- Info. p. 71% g n 
+ C. Linnæi Genera Plantarum, eorumque Cha- 

racteres naturales. LIugd. Bat. 1737. Editio ſicunda 
aucta et emendata. ibid. 1742 in 8vo. ö 
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Beſides, the calyx of the Ctus is 2 fimple ſpadix, 
or ſimple ſpathæ, or a perianthium with three teeth: 
the flower. cup of the Xyris, Gperus, Scirpat, Ei- 
epborus is a ſpica, or ear: the calyx —_ umbe l- 
Heraus genera is an umbrella, &c. the Mo- 
rinda and Eryngium, a receptacle : Of 85 genera 
of ſyngenefious plants, it is a common, or univerſal, 
or compound calyx : The calyx of the Platangs 
conſiſts only of ſome very ſmall lappets, or jags; 
that of the Trichomanes is copped, or broad above 
and ſmall below; that of the Anthoceros, Blaſia, 
Lemua, conſiſts of one leaf; that of the Chara of 
two very ſmall leaves; the whole margin of that 
of the Fachffa ſurrounds (the lower half of the 
2 which he calls) the germen; and ſo on. 
here are therefore many more ſpecies of calyces 
than ſeven. Yet, in the mean time I do not ſee 
what uſe ſuch minutiz, or little niceties, is of; 
fince ſcarce any one can know in any other way 
what 1s meant by the ſpecies of a calyx, or a pe- 
ricarpium, or a receptacle, than by looking at and 
_ examining the plants themſelves ; and by this 
means he will eafily acquire a ſufficiently clear 
and diſtinct idea of every calyx, &, though he 
ſhould have never heard of the above-mentioned 
ſorts of it. i Ee I „ 


36. The petala, or flower- leaves, are thoſe leaves 
which ſor moſt part excel the other parts of tho 
fower in ſhape, or beauty and colour, and which 
never become the proper ſeed- veſſel, or involu- 
 crum of the ſeed. - Fabius Columna was the firſt, 
as far as | know, who uſed the word Petalum, to 
diſtinguiſh the leaves of flowers from thoſe parts 
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properly called folia, or leaves x. They are eal- 
by ſome Flores ſimply, or the flowers, and by 
others florum bracteæ, or the thin glittering leayes | 
of flowers. 

Now, fince we Nite meet with in fome 
flowers as it were ſecondary petala, diſtinct enough 
from the ſormer, which in the granadilla are 
Tournefort called Corolla — in the helle- 
bore Cornicula, in 3 Ger + ella Corolla, in the aco- 
nitum Scyli duo, &c in aces by Linnaus; 
Ne&aria ; it is uſeful, to exp one general 
name both theſe ſorts of — _ ſach a one is 
the Corolla of Linnews : but, becauſe this word 
denotes many different things the Latins, 
perhaps it Rs be more fitly for Anthus, 
in imitation of Columna, or with Jungius named 
BrafFea. However, There are two ſpecies. of 
„ the Corolla, the Petalum and Nectarium; and 
.-» e n e e 5 
40 1 nE * 3 4 


The hind. os 1 or 1 are 
thoſe ſmall buſhy — which uſually poſſeſs 
the middle of the flower and ſupport the apices, 
The Apices are the - thicker,. tamid} 
hollow parts. of the ſtamina, like receptacles, 
which are for moſt part divided into two apart · 
ments, and bivalye or open i © Cofat- 
pinus calls the ſtamina Flocci; and t ny 
Linneus names Anthere. © When the 
dies with which the Under heads of thedlamſna 
* > * 1 46. are | 
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Aare erowned become turgid, and the containing 
_ 4: capſulz (or bag, f each ape x) 18 dried, very 
i ſmalt globules burſt out and are diſperſed abroad, 
* 'Theſe globulets, or as it were atoms, are of 
tun dlifferent figures and colours, but they frequent 
* Iy have a yellow colour *. The ftamina riſe 
HN either ſrom the calyx ; or, aud that the moſt 
«frequently; from the petala; or, from the em- 
4 hryo of the fruit! The Antheræ adhere to the 

« ſtigma (or apper extremity of the piſti Num) with- 
« out 1 in the Ariltoloehia.” | 4 


ar *Fhe „iin, or 0 = Fi 4 chen 
er which commonly occupies the center of the 
Hower amidſt the ſtamina, and is multiſorm f. 
The Sexlus, with Malpig hiur, is the part oceupy- 
ing the center of the flower, which: incloſes the 
ſeed in its cavity, riſes-up. With. an appendix, and 
plays amon the ſtamina. It is known, that the 

rts of flowers are ingeniouſly formed for the 
fake of the ſtylus, or uterus 3 for, in this the ſeed, 
which is at the laſt demanded by nature, is curt- 
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ouſly: guarded 4. The as 1 the * 

| „ | calls ſtamina ſj. TEE 
$1555 [5 u! ns : 1 Bradfirion 
. 18s ® oh ib 1:59 om 208 n feln 
Mat i; 63-6 28 wary Mas 

82 F P ahi: „ fs 5 vie n 11 2442 21125 % 
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n Malpighius act _ callk = whole pifillom, 
the ſcyle, or womb ; but ſometimes its anferior haf 


Ovarium, aud its ſuperior * nn 1 
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« Fructification, is a temporary part of vegeta- 
_ tf bles, dedicated to generation, which ends an 
« old, and begins a new work. Seven parts are 
% appropriated to it. f. The cahr, which is 
the bark of the plant preſent in fructification. 
„ 2. The corolla, or the inner bark of the plant 

% preſent in the flower. 3. The amen, a bowel. 
wo Fo the preparation of (what is ſuppoſed to be the 

* impreguating) powder. 4. The piſtillzm, a 
© bowel adhefing to the fruit for the reception of 
*© the (duſt, or) powder. 5. The pericarpium, 
ea bowel pregnant with ſeeds, which it ſcatters 
* when ripe.. 6. The ſeed, a part that falls from 
< a vegetable, the rudiment of a new one, which 
<« 1s vivified by the irrigation (prodific influence) 
<< of the powder. 7. The receptacle, the baſis. 
* by which the fix parts of fructification are connec- 
ted together. Thus much from the Phil. Bot. 
p. $2. But how juſtly it is grounded, will appear 
from the ſequel. I ſhall only add here, that he 
makes three parts of the piſtillum, viz. the Ger- 
men, (or, lower half of 5 the Stylus, (or, gredteſt 
Gare ef the upper half), and the Sigma, (for, he 
ſo calls the top, or ſuperior extremity of the Piſtil- 
lum,) to which the deſcription of the Piſtillum 
ſeems only to agree. „ 
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9. With reſpect to what belongs to the texture 
and compoſition of theſe parts, the ſubſtance of the 
interior little ſtem, or foorſtalk, as Malpig bius in- 
forms us, viz. the pipes and tracheæ, are extended 
and elongated into the 3 of tha flower, which 
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are furniſhed with every kind of veſſels, and per- 
fected by hanging ſeries, or rows, of utriculi. For 
moſt part the veſſels do not go forth from a little 
fide, but copious ſmall bundles of them riſe up 
from the baſe, and having produced branches they 
are elongated in all dimenſions. In the ſame man- 
ner alſo, each of the ſtamina is made up of Iigneous 
fibres and air-veſſels, to which the utriculi, or little 
bags, placed longitudinally, are added. 

All the before- mentioned parts do not occur in 
all flowers: ſor, ſome want the involving calyx, 
others the petala, and others the piſtillum; while, 
In all fertile flowers, both the piſtillum and the 
1 1 of the ſtamina are always preſent; which 

therefore appear to be the moſt eſſential parts. 
But concerning the uſe, of the apices, and their 
duſt, Botaniſts do not yet agree. "Ol 


40. For, Ceſalpinus F fays, © The Oxycedrus 
© and the Taxus, bear fruit, but do not flower; 
and, of the herbaceous kind, the Mercurialss, 
*« Uxrtica, and Canabis do the ſame ; of all which 
they call the barren, nales, but the fruit bear- 
% ing,jemales. Yet, of the former kind, or males, 
they ſay that the females thrive better, and be- 
e come more fruitful, if they are planted near them, 
as is obſerved in the Palm Tree; as if a certain 

5 1 breathed out by the male, compleatly 
“ diſpoſed the ſlac K heat of the female to fruc- 

. z 3555 
And Ray, “ What the uſe of theſe parts is, is 
doubted: ſome think they are given to flowers 


* Raii Hiſt. Pl. p. 16. 6. - 
14 I. 6- 7. ; ; 12 5 


de 


„ 


| 4 moſt plants partake of both ſexes.*” 
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ee for the fake of ornament; and others, to diſ- 


«© charge the matter which retards the produe- 


tion of the ſeeds, that the refidue may become 
« purer and freer of dregs, and therefore are as 
eit were emunctories. But our Grew, is of opi- 
& nion, that the ſtamina not only have this uſe, 
but likewiſe 2hinks that the powder, or globules, 
„ with which the apices are filled, and which 


<«< at maturity they throw out like male fperm 


* ſerves to fecundate the ſeed ; and therefore that 
 Grew's opinion pleaſed very many Botaniſts ; 
and firſt of all Ray f; next, R. Camerarius, &c. 
yet ſome of them, without mentioning the author's 
name, delivered and boaſted of it as their own ; 
eſpecially Mr. Geoffroy t, and Mr. Vai laut ||. And 
others earneſtly endeavoured to eſtabliſh it by va- 
rious arguments, as Ray himſelf, Camerarins, &c. 
But among all thefe the celebrated Linnæus ſhines ; 
who writes thus: T 
That the antheræ and ſtigmata conſtitute the 
« ſexes of plants, was diſcovered, and has been 
& 4 and received as an infallible truth by 
s thoſe that cultivated palm- trees, by Millington, 
„ Grew, Ray, Camerarius, Geoffroy, Mor land, Blair, 
FJuſſieu, Bradley, Royen, Logan, &c. nor can it be con- 
= To 7 « cealed 


* See Grew's Anat. of Plants, p. 171. and Raiz 
Hiſt. Pl. p. 17. | 
| | See the laſt cited place, and the preface to bis 
Sy lNoge exter. Stirp. edit. 1694. 
+ Memoires de] Acad. des Sciences, An. 1717. 
Sebaſtiani Vaillant Sermo de ſtructura florum. 
Lug d. Bat. 1718. in Att. See this tract paſſim. 
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cealed from any one who will view the flowers 


* of every plant with open eyes; as is demon- 


& ſtrated in the Sponſalia Plantarum, printed at 
& Up/al in 1746. in 4to. “ And elſewhere, 
© That the generation of vegetables is finiſhed 
“by means of the fall of the powder of the antheræ 
upon the naked ſtigmata, whereby the powder 
„ 1s broken, and breathes out a ſeminal aura, 
* which is abſorbed by the humour of the ſtigma, 
e the ſight, proportion, place, time, ſhowers, thoſe 
* that cultivate palm-trees, nodding flowers, ſuch 
as are ſunk under water, ſyngeneſia, yea, the 
% proper inſpection of all flowers, confirm f; 
which is talking poſitively enough · 


6 XII. 
41. Yet, on the other hand, the moſt famous 
Tournefort and Pontedera, howſoever e ge ny 


viewed and contemplated flowers, admit no ſuc 
generation, or uſe, of the powder. Pontedera in- 


40 


deed expreſsly aſſerts, that the liquor of the apices 


is not neceſſary, in ali plants, to the fœcunda- 
tion of the embryo; and endeavours to evince it 
by many conſiderations 1. But it is plainly de- 
monſtrated by the experiments of Camerarius him- 
ſelf. | | on . 
For, if one fruit-bearing plant, or ſolitary fe- 
male of Hemp, or Dog's Mercury, or Spinage, 


cultivated out of any contagion of, or commu- 


. nication 
* C. Liunci Sema Nature, editio ſexta, Lipfio 
1748. in,$v0. vid. p. 216. 
T Phil. Bot. 5 145. 3 
＋ . Antbol. 4 2. a p. 107. ad 195. 3 
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-nication with, a neighbouring male, produces fer- 
tile ſeeds; then the powder, or liquor, of the 
apices, is not requiſite to the ſœcundation of the 
embryo in all plants: now Camerarius'* ſaw a ſo- 
Iitary female plant of Hemp, and Dog's Mercury, 
and Spinage, cultivated out of the infectious in- 
fuence of any neighbonring male, produce fruit» 
ſul ſeeds : Therefore the liquor of the apices is 
not neceflary to fœcundate the embryo in all plants. 
But that the generation of vegetables may be 
brought about without the falling down of the 
duſt of the antherz upon the naked ſtigmata, the 
fight of Camerarius declares and confirms; and I 
myſelf have alſo ſeen the ſame thing. For, in the 
ſpring of the year 1737, I tranſplanted from one 
part of the garden into another, at the diſtance of 
about two hundred and forty Engliſh feet, between 
which parts, five, pretty high, thick, and living 
| hedges intervened, three new young plants of the 
Spinacia vulgaris T.; and before any Spinage had 
begun to grow into a ſtalk. By accident, all the 
three were fruit-bearing plants, and yielded plenty 
of prolific ſeeds; for, when ſown, they ſprung 
and grew as well as any ſeed of Spinage 1s wont 


to do. Hence I began to doubt of this Theory. 


42. And, that I might be ſtill more aſſured, 
whether the duſt of the apices contributed to the 
 fruitfulneſs of ſeed, I —_ trial of the Mercuri- 
alis and Cannabis J. B. and found that one ſolitary 
female of the former, diſtant from all males more 


than two thouſand feet, and one of the latter re- 


moved from all others above a mile, nevertheleſs 


1 5 5 abounded 
E Miſcel. cur. Dec. 3. an. 3- app; p. 31.—40. 
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abounded with fertile feed. Furneſort * obſerved 
the ſame thing in Hops, Philip Mhlier F in the 
Bryony, and Geoffroy himſelf almoſt the ſame in 
the Dog's Mercury. I therefore pronounce the 
aſſertion of the moſt ſamous Ponte dera to be a moſt 
certain fact. But, let us hear the Sponſalia 
Pla ntarum. . „„ 
Let it ſomet imes happens, that the ſeed bearing 
« Hemp carries one or two ſtaminiferous flowers, 
« by which ſome females may be impregrated ; 
« which deceived Camerarins.” Thus Mr. Wahl- 
bom l. This is certainly to deceive remarkably, 
not to ſay any thing more harſh. Such flowers I 
never ſaw in the ſeed bearing hemp, nor did I 
ever before hear of them. In my plant, he cer- 
tainly never ſaw them, nor in the others above- 
mentioned. This ſeems to cut, and not to untye 
the knot- - And, if that is the caſe, authority 
againft tried experiments is of no avail, nor ar- 
guments drawn, from place, time, &c.: yet, ſome 
- theſe 1 ſhall examine and endeavour to over- 
throw. 5 


5 XIII. 


43. ½, The moſt trite argument 1s that taken 
from the caſtration of flowers, as they love to 
34: ſpeak. 
„ 60 . | 
f The Gardener's Dictionary. By Philip Miller. 
Sixth Edition. London 1752. in folio. The fame 
abridged by the author. Fourth Edition. London 
1753. 3 Voll. in 8vo. 
+ Mem. de I Acad. des Sciences, an. 1711. 
| Amen. Acad. Vel. 1. p. 99. e 
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ſpeak: © H we take away the antheræ of any 
« plant which bears only a ſingle flower, and take 
« care that no other plant of the ſame ſpecies be 
with it, the fruit miſcarries, or at leaſt it brings 
c forth ſubventaneous (or barren) ova, (or feeds) ; 
«© which is ſo certain, that any one may try it with 
© Uninterrupted ſucceſs *.” This is certainly 
gratis dictum, fince he cannot ſay that he has tried 
It in all ſuch plants: and though this be granted, a 
it 2 nothing; becauſe a wound in an other- 
wiſe neceſſary part, or the loſs of juice, might be 
the cauſe of the abortion, © Having oſten pulled 
4 off the leaves of a flower, : before they were 
* opened, particularly in the Tulip,' I waited- to 
. ſee whether the ſtylus would aſterwards gro- 
&« and ſometimes 41 obſerved: that its growth Was 
© bindered, and ſometimes that ſome ſeeds, have 
« ing ſuffered no harm, arrived at their due mag- 
< nitude f. But moreover, I tried the experi- 
ment with nO ſucceſs: for, (in the beginning of 2 
the laſt ſuramer, viz. 1752) I took away from two * 
Tulips growing together, all the antheræ, While 
they we re unripe and intire, the petala, as muſt be 
obſerved, being ſtill ſhut, which I cauticuſſy 
opened a little $3 notwithſtanding this, they-both 2 
r1pened the fruit, which was loaded, as 1t:uſually * 
is, with ſeed, though there was no other Tulip 
in the ſame diviſion of the garden, and which was 
incloſed with living hedges. But when an a for- 
mer year, from two Tulips growing in the ſame 
Place, together with the apices, the ſtamina were 
alſo plucked off, the fruit of both of them became 
. X baun | 
®, Sponſ” PI. p. 86. py | | 
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abortive,orwithered, and afterwards ceaſed to grow. 
See Philip Miller's experiments on Tulips, in his 
Dictionary under the word Generation, near the end. 


44. 2dly, Another argument is drawn from 
the culture of palm-trees. Theopbraſtus ſays, 
« That the fruit can never continue on the female 
% palm-tree, unleſs the flower of the male has 
„ ſhaken its powder over it; and this indeed 
«ſome ſay, 1s truly peculiar to it; but it is like 
* the caprification” (or, bringing to maturity the 
fruit of the wild fig-tree, with the help of the 


wounds of inſets, or gnats, which feed upon its 
Juice, by planting it in a e whers e tnintule” 


breed, or collecting and throwing them into the tree, 
whoſe figs unwounded would frequently fall off un- 
ripe ;) * of fig-trees, by means whereof their fruit 
is brought to perfection. Therefore any one will 
tt affirm that the female is not able of itſelf to 
« perfect it. Yet this ought to appear not in one, 
«or: two, but even in all, or moſt kinds. Por, 
« e thus judge of the nature of the kind. And 
et though there are few kinds of the palm-tree, it 
« 15 ſurprifing that no account can be given of it, 


4 fince the cauſe of caprification is thought to be 


« conſpicuous *.”” And elſewhere, The male 
% -palm-trees are of ſervice to the females. - For, 
hereby the fruit is made to continue and ripen. 
„ Whence it is ſaid, by a certain analog y, to ca- 
« prificate : It is done in this manner. While 
« the male is in flower, the in volue rum or cover- 
ing out of which the flowers come being cur 
* way, hey immediately ſhake the. flower; 

— 7 abs the ney 
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u which confiſts of a flowery ſubſtance, and down 
and powder, over the fruit of the female. She 
« is ſo affected by this aſperſion, that ſhe never 
„ loſes her fruit, but preſerves all of it. Both 
_ © the male fig-tree, and the male palm-tree, 
% ſeem to lend their aſſiſtance to their reſpeMye 
< females; for, the females are called fruit- bear- 
„ ing. Indeed, in the palm-tree, coition is as if 
„ were performed z. but in the fig- tree it is cauſed 
« byother means. What we meet with among 
the moderns upon this ſubject, it would be tedious 


to tranſcribe. The Reader, if he pleaſes, may 


_ conſult” Fo. Leo f, Alpinus F, * if Kamp- 
fer nl, Labat, Ludwig, Cc. 


45: But Herodotus deſerves to be beard, Kies 
he firſt of all, even more than a hundred your be- 
fore the birth of Alexander the Great * rote 
concerning the culture of palm- trees. © In the 
« fields of Babylon, (he ſays), fruit - beating palm- 
© trees chiefly grow 5 from which they not᷑ onl7 
« procure food, wine, and honey, but likewiſe i 24 
<« the ſame manner as fig-trees are managed. For, 
& = tye the fruit N thoſe N e 

a 


* De bi . pl. . . c. 9. | 

1 Harris's Cotes. vol. 1. p. 347. 0 ee, 
t Profperi Alpini de Plantis Ægypti ther, cold 
notis Veſlingii. Patavii 1640. in 4204 bi 

|| Towrnefort, p. 69. oy — 

Ii} Engetberti Kempſey 1 beten. 
politico-pbyſeco-medicarum, faſcicult rude; 
govie 1712. in 4to: Vid. p. 706. 
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« the Greeks call males, to the glandiferous (oy 
* fruit-bearing) . that 2 gnat (Culex) 
40 which enters them may-ripen the fruit, leſt it 
« fall down from the tree. For, the male palm- 
4 trees bear gnats in the fruit, as if they were ca- 
4 prificous. Thus Herodotus in Clio, as it is de- 
livered by Bodocus d Stapei * ; who: elſewhere + 
alſo writes as follows: Husbandmen to this very 
* time, as the moſt learned Guillandinus relates, 
« in Arabia, Egypt, Meſopotaniia, judæa, Phœnicia, 
& and all Syria, being deſirous to prevent the fe- 
© males degenerating either into a ſtate of barren- 
t neſs, or loſing their fruit before maturity, they 
« ſo plant in rows the palm- trees of. both ſgxes, 
« as the males are only at leaſt ſo far diſtant from 
* the females, that the powder, taken away, by 
& blaſts of winds, from the leaves of the males, 
« may fall on the leaves of the females; and that 
&« js found ſufficient to faxcundate and ripen the 
_ © fruit. But, it is wonderful to be related, if any 
0 ſemale ſtand at a great diſtance from a male, ſo 
that neither the powder, nor breath: or ſmell of 
4 this can make its way to it, the planters have 
< contrived te ftretch à rope from the male to the 
40 female, each extremity of which is tied to each 
tree; and thus as it were the female, being 
coupled with a bond of wedlock, by the in- 
4 fluence of the male creeping ſecretly along the 


* Theopbraſti Erefi de Hiſtoria plantarum libri 
decem (novem potius), gun illuſt rait Foannes 
Bodeus. d Stapel.  Amftelodami. 1644 in folio 
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« cord, is made ſruit ful, which before beams 


. barren in that ſolitude.” It is indeed evident, 


that inſects may creep along a cord; hut, who ever 
ſaw a powder creeping in the fame manner? 


46. Beſides, the neceſſity, yea and even the 
truth of ſuch a culture of palm- trees themſelves; 
are deſervedly doubted of. When in the ſouth 
part of Spain where the river Betis runs, named 
Audalufa, which abounds with palm- trees, I 
s inquired of ſome very ſenſible men concerning 
this matter, I could get no certain intéfligence. 
*I ean however ſpeak of the Hops with more cer- 
% tainty:. In the royal garden at Paris it grows 
„ luxuriantly and is every year burthened with 
<« fruit. But that which bears flowers, is not to be 
found, except in the iſlands of the rivers Seine 
„% and Marne, which are at a great diſtance; yet 
«< jn the royal garden it produces ſeeds. *** Mr. 
Mablbom's anſwer with regard to the Hops is this f. 
„% The Hops (which be calls Humulus) is certainly 
„ of two kinds; the one 18 proud with ftaminifer- 
« ous, and the other with piſtilliferous flowers ; 
* and that which they commonly call the fruit, is 
only the explicated and elongated cafyx: hence 
although there is a female Hops, and it be not 
« feecundated, yet it can bring forth cones. See 
© the [ter Gottland. 275. This deceived" Tourne- 
fort, ſo that he would not acknowledge the ſexes 
of plants, ſince the hops (female) grew luxu- 
<« riantly in the garden at Paris, loaded every 
year with fruit, but what bore flowers (the 
apes” wi a. male, 


I Auen. acad. p. 99» 
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4 male) did not occur unleſs in the iſlands of the 
* Marne and Seine at a confiderable diſtance, p.69. 
© The ſame thing happens in the Mulberry Tree 
% and the Blite, whoſe berries are the ſucculent 
* calyces, and by no means pericarpia or ovaria,” 
(or proper” receptacles of the ' ſeed). In this 


0 


nner the author of the Sponſalia trifles again. 
Where in, I pray, is Tournefort deceived ? He dife 
tinctly gives 3 characteriſtic, and aceurately 
paints the flowers and fruit“; ſo that without the 
the benefit of Tayrnefor?'s table of the Lupulus, the 
chacafter of the Humulus in Linnæus s Genera 
Plantarum f 1s not eaſily underftoad. At leaſt 
Mr. MWabllom does not well underſtand him. For, 
he ſeems to blame Teurnefort, becauſe he calls the 
fruit cones; though . what they commonly call the 
#* fruit, is only the calyx explicated and ęlongat 
ed.“ But it is really the fruit according to 
Lima himſelſ; for, the eſſence of a fruit con- 
I fiſts in the ſeed. . And © the fruit is known 
by itſelf from the ſeed, whether it be covered 
e not . Yea, it is proud with piſtill iferous 
flowers, according to Mr. Mal ſbom: therefore theſe 
cones, or elongated calyces, are really the fruit. 
But, whether it be the fruit, ot be not the fruit, 
1s of no copſequence, ſince Tournefort adds in ex- 
peek words, * in the royal garden it brings forth 
'& feed.” The Sponſalia-omit theſe things, though 
the queſtion is only concerning the ſeed. What 


"4 Phil. Bet. 688. 
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is to be ſeen in the Iter Gorrland. I know not q but 
the hops ſold here are full of ſeeds; although the 
Humulus which is proud with piſtilliferous flowers 
_ 1s only cultivated. As to the Mulberry Tree and 
the Blite, they ha ve almoſt nothing common with 
the Hops. Yea, in the Blite © the Pericarptum 
is a very ſwall capſula (or bag), and the eruſt 
of the feed is commonly oval, and a little flat,“ 
according to Linnæus . But to return to the 
FR. 1 | e 


ri. 


47. What accounts are handed down to us con- 
cerning the culture of palm- trees, do not agree 
well amongſt themſelves, as will cafily appear to 
any one who will compare the cited authors. 
Fobn Baubine fays that he'faw, at Mompe lier, an 
extraordinary palm- tree flowering in the ſpring, 
and alfo bearing ſufficiently large dates in the au- 
tumn. I have likewiſe, he ſays, both flowers 
„and dates gathered from the tree. It is be- 
« Jieved to be above an hundred years old; and 
* jt is a common perſwaſion there, that it does not 
* bear fruit till it has arrived at a great age, and 
e ſcarce before the fiftieth year, as ſome report- | 

« ed. f“ This late commencing frudifieation of 

palm; trees ſeems to have given riſe to ſome fables 3 

ſuch as that of Jovianus Pomanus, who in a poem 


Þ Hiſtoria plantarum univerſalis, auf#oribus 


Fobarne Baubino, & Job. Henr. Cherlero. in 3 Fl. 


Euren 1650. & 1651. in folio: Vide Jl. 1. 
£# 360, | 0 o e 
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celebrates two palm-trees, the one a male at Pron- 
dufiam, the other a female at Otranto, which con- 
tinued long barren, while, to wit, by little and 
little they were ſpringing up, and the one could 
not yet look ſtedfaitly at the other: but, when 


they were grown up ſo tall that they could ſee 


one another, though at the diſtance of no leſe than 


many furlongs, they began to bear fruit *. It 
ſeems alſo to have occaſioned thoſe other ſtories 


concerning the amours of palm-trees, in Phay, 


and which we have more at large in the Geoponics 
of the Florentine (Virgil). Howbeit, (ſays Pliny, 
« treating of palm; trees f), they aſcertain the fact, 


« that the females do not procreate without the 


* males, yet the woods produce them naturally: 
« and that many of them incline round a ſingle 


4 male, complimenting it with their branches and 


leaves hended forwards. That this having 
« erected its ſhaggy leaves, by its breath, and 


« Goht.itfelf,, and alſo by its duſt, marries them 
40 (or is married by them). If this tree be cut 
down, the female widows afterwards become 
« barren.. And therefore there is a venereal in- 
. tention, like moreover the coition which is in- 
« vented. by men, from the males ſprinkling upon 
«« the females their flower and down, but in reality 
% only. their powder.” Thus Pliny. Caffanus 
Baſſes, I. 10. c. 4. relates theſe things more ele- 


46 


gantly in this manner: But yet the palm- tree 
« itſelf loves, and indeed ardently, another palm- 
< tree, as the I lorentine in his Georgics aequaints us ; 


* nor does its firſt deſire ceaſe, till its beloved 


1 Hi. nat. J 13. c. 4. P. 320. 


— 


* Ibid. p. 363. vel Bod. in Theoph p. 103. T 


2. 


* 
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&© cornforts it. For, one may ſee the tree itſelf 
„ bended, and neither fatisfied with the ground 
* 1t ſtands on, nor produeing fruit. And this very 
„thing is known to the husbandman: for, he 
< knows that it loves, but he is ignorant of what 
« it loves, &c.” Whoever delights in theſe idle 
tales may read John Bauhine *, or Bodeus à Stapel 
on Theophraſtus f. Becauſe, by theſe two authors, 
moſt things, if not all, that are taught concerning 
the ſœcundation of palm. trees, are delivered. Tea, 
it ſeems to be very certain, that a ſolitary date- 
bearing palm- tree hath produced ripe dates; but 
whether the ſtones of ſuch dates are fertile, I dare 
not yet determine. Howſoe ver, whether they are 
fruitful, or unfruitful, it is of little ſigniſication to- 
Wards eſtabliſhing the general doctrine, ſince it 
3s a ſingle example, as Theophraſtus + informs us, 


eſpecially as many things evince the contrary. _ 


48. 3dly, Another claſs of arguments is bor- 
rowed from a compariſon of vegetables with ant- 
mals l. But analogy alone proves nothing. It is 
a vulgar ſaying, that every thing which is like 
another is alſo unlike it- They accord in many 

things ; but it does not thence follow, that they 
agree in all. «© In ſhort, (ſays Theophraſt us IH all 
* things ought not to be nies { 
in animals. For, there is every whers-a,power 
of growing, becauſe even on every ide there is 


% ſomething 


4 F 72 103. 5 : 2 3 Fe 


+ Id. No. 44. hr. 


#*% * 


. Vid. Ruud. Bog. 9 132. 4d. 150. 


fl De biſt. pl. l. 1. c Frogs 
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« ſomething endued with life.” And Malpighius* 
obſerves, .< In vegetables, where there is not ſo 


2 Soar an apparatus of organs, and in every ſen- 
72 : 


ble particle of them there are all things which 
c axe found in the whole, without am interpoſed ge- 
& geration, whatſoever branches are cut off them 
* grow up into new buds or ſhoots ; even by the 
it aſſiſtance of nature, the very ſmall and com- 
* pendious. little plants which fall off tender 
« twigs, under the form of ſeeds, perpetuate pro- 
b pagation every year. Hence plants are often 
more ſucceſsfully and mote eafily- propagated by 


| 8 by ſeeds : henceGarlick, Oui ons, Leeks, 


ar gems in the place of roots, and ikewife 


| on the tops of their ſtalks, inſtead of ſeed : and 


hence ikewiſe the ſeed of the Sow-bread, as Ciuſius + 
takes notice, committed to the ground, is not 
changed into a germ, but converted into a tw 
bercle or little root, contrary to the nature of other 

ſeeds, from which it afterwards brings out leaves. 
Such like young hcots or buds Cæſalpinus faw on 
the tops of the leaves of the herb named Moy 3 
they frequently. occur on the ſtems of Taps ; and 
the bulb-bearing Lilies are known to every one. 


* 


But what is a gem? 


49. A young ſhoot, or bud, differs from 2 
tt feed, as a living foetus from its ovum. For, 4 
4 ſeed is as it were an egg, in which there is 4 
* vital principle, but nothing of life: but a gem 
lives, at firſt indeed by its patent, as its germ, 


5 | ” 3 „ but 
* Anat. pl. p. 76. 


| Þ Caroli Ci, rari um plantarum Hitori o. 
Antverpie 1601. in folis. Vide p. a6. 
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& but; afterwards by itſelf, and draws-.moiftyre- 
_ 4 fromthe. earth-by! its,0wn, roots,” Ceſalpinus *+> 
©: Gems are as jt were the inſant, or ſœtus ſo ſe. 
0 '* cyreds; that being increaſed, i in its on time, and 
© growing. ap into a young: branch, it at laſt pro- 
cc - duees ſeeds. A ſeed therefore probably is as it 
© were 4 Penduleus gem, and 2 falls off its 
Paręnt, it being about tel germinate in agother 
2 Piece oil, 1 Maſpig hing, f- Andi ina learned 
treatiſe intitled Genme, drborum, & Petro Lofting 
Madelpado, it is thus deſcribed, © A gem is a part 
« of A plant ſeated upon the root, which covers 
<<. with ſcales, that ate: the rudinients' of leaves, 
the embryo of the future herb t. And ele- 
- Where % L therefore: conceive a gem to be like 
4.28 herb reduced imo a compend, covered and 
_ +. eontrafled with its outmoſt leaves, that ĩt may 
< he pfeſerved from the injury of the airgʒ which 
« herb wants nothing fart her; but a power of en- 
«+ tending; itſelf; and this heat at laſt excites.” | 
A gem therefore is 3 little plant, 0 — of a 2 
plant, „ ith its proper in volucra 3 
«© That vegetables, : (fays Linne a cg 
« from an egg, reaſon and experience . * 
« clare; and that the ſeeds of vegetables are their 
« ova, che end * _— informs us; which is, 
to produce i young ſhoots exactly like 
Their parents. generations df platirs.from - 
A ſeed and gem ho Geral; the inſpt ctium of 
gens fand the wantonneſs of: blofbms* teach: = 
— * 3 ot * 27% x) 113i N | -(:01p<etlPins + 
o {*- ac. Go” 
+ Anat. pl. þ 
+ Amen. PE: 4 
7. 192. 8 


& 7 
i; 18 3. N Ad * 
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The feed properly, is the new rudiment of 4 
vegetable, moiſtened with. an humour, and 
& coated with a bladder x. Therefore a ſeed is 
a gem, or a young ſhoot or bud that falls down, or 
the embryo of the pong, or a little ag with its 
coverin Conſequentij a , 4 

o 
perfect f ſeed. But Mr: Loftng f fays, * Thoſe 
that repreſent a gem to themſelves ay another 
< ſeed, deceive ga 10 N how trulys 
let ben Alge. | © -\ 8 1 
es If, therefore, gemu are 48 je were mos her- 
ſeeds, and come — plentiſully out of = 4 
| nts, eſpecial! 2 * runed T 
— — eſt 1 od Br 
very ſmall part of a plan — Ser grows up into = 
new ſhoot, or pu apo gems, without any diſtinc- | 
tion of ſexes or : blobs 3 What, I pray; analogi - 
_ cally forbids us 1 conclude, that feds, thoſe more 
imperſect re produced; without the * 
down of the — of the antheræ 0 ig- 
mara, or any pan generation 


6 Xu. 


81. But, according to e the babes often 

„ Income. -I What does out fight often 
tell us? Famous authors give a threefold anſwer 
| WO 6 — 4555 17 — 
| "I, 


* Vid. Phil. Bots 5 #8. 8 & 
Ann. acad. 9. p. 185 * 
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% Geſnerns*)); certifies this Act of generation. 
The firſt perſon that ſau the marriages of 
« flowers, was the celebrated Mr. Schaftian Fail. 
laut, who in a particular little treatiſe on the 
« ſtructure oſ flowers, deſcribes them ſo elegant- 
ly, that no body can baye any doubt left about 

«- is matter ; notwithſtanding the different ſen- 
66 timents of ba famous Pontedera and Siegesbeck, 
« who, in broad day-light,.do not acknowledge 


the ſexes and generative act of plants. 712 . 


© mous Vaillant talks in this manner: How often has 
44 it h appened, that one and the ſame plant bears 
< at Co the ſame time flowers, ſome of which 
« are only female, but others are male and female 
« conjoined (or bermaphroditical), that theſe ſur- 
round the organs (be means thoſe of generation), 
* and at erection and ſwelling of the male organs 

I hap happen n in them ſo ſuddenly, that the lappets 
— gem give way to or retire by. 
46 2 force or. tus, and here and there expand 
<« themſelves with a truly wonderful velocity; nor. 
4 40 py Foun 14 themſelves at liberty and pre- 
«c pare ed, but e immediately and as violently 1 
as poſſible explode and throw — (of the apices, 
eto wit) at one r effort all : impreg- 

40 nating generating (gemtura), to wit, 

1 5 Re a little cloud of Ok which 3 — 
| 1. Lian i ones 


* Fahannis Gefeert nag wha op Plies 4 her 
getabi libus, in quibus Elementa Botanica celeb. Lin: 
nei diluci de explicantur 3 conjunct im cum C. Linn 
oratione de neceſſitate peregrinationum intra Pa- 


triam. Lud. bas. nN 4 = 1 
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t every way the feecundation of the before unim- 
=. ver female genital organ (arvigenitalis)? 
4 Fhis venereal intetlude is ſcarce ended, before 
ec the lips or lappets of the flowers immediately 
« come near together, and indeed with the fame 
violence of celerity or impetuoſity by which 
<-they had receded from one another, and fo in- 
e ſtantly regain their priſtine form. Any one 
% may eaſily ſee this artſul apparatus in the Pa- 
e Fretaria (or Pellitory of the wall). But he muſt 
* approach it at the hour devoted to venery ! It 
is the morning that favours” theſe rencbuntere; 
but when they refuſe to perform them at a ſufl 
<:FGjently ſeaſonable time, you may even force 
them thereto, if you do but ſtimulate, or prick 
„ them gently, with the point of a ſmall needle. 
In hermaphrodites, where the two ſexes are 
joined together; there is very far from being ſo 
< great and impetuous an exploſion : for, moſt 
flowers, eſpecially the nodding, or ſueh as han 
«down their heads, in which the piſtillum is 
4 placed obliquely within the ſtamina, exereiſe 
«rhe act of generation With their flowers ſhut, 
&: while the ſtigma (or ſaperior extremity" of the 
«= ph lum) is contained within the middle of the 
* ngen (or "apices).” Thus far Mr. Geſner. 
inne | 2731 Shaw 3K. ; LE 


- 


3 1 3 1 Th £0: 
(CAS Sa Af 1411 be 23 41. 1 
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952. But, with deference to Ge ſner, Fobn Baubine, 
who died above fifty years be fore Vaillant was 
born, hath deſeribed in a few- words this artful 
apperatus in the Parietaria, without any filly 
poetical/Aonriſhes, «The little flowers of the 
_ 46 payjetaria, which are crowded about the ſtalk, 
and grow out of the lower extremities 1 the 

T7 & tems 


= 


ſtems of the leaves, ' reſemble locks of ſcarlet 
<<, filk, immediately after they ſtart out of the 
„ little knot of the ſtem: after them the ſtamina 
appear obſcurely, wrapt up among the purpleiſn 
__ + white little apices; which if you endeavour to 
* unfold with a pin, the powder is caſt out bx 
jumps with force, when it is pleaſant to behold, 


< that the floſcules are bent backward and expand 5 8 


< themſelves, ſo as to ſurround the rudiment oſ 
<<. the ſeed which is in the middle. Thus John 
Baubine, vol. 2. p. 976. And the ſame may be 
read by any one in Moriſon *, and Ray t; though 
Vaillant delivers it as properly his on obſerva- 
or. be pt 2 1225 Toy; 5 5 e . * 
eln the parietaria twohermaphrodnical flowers 
« are contained in a plane covering confilting of 
* fix leaves, and one female flower, betwixt the 
two hermaphroditical flowers, and within the 
„ ſame covering. Lin. Gen. pl. p. 494. Hence 
this violent and ſudden; exploſion ſeems rather to 
certify, that this powder of the apices is entirely 
uſeleſs to the germina (or top of the peſtil), if not 
hurtfal. For, the ſtamina ineloſed with the: ger- 
mina in a common invelopment, do not caſt out 
their duſt, before that by erecting themſelves, 
they here and there expand the lappets of the 
gem, or leaves of the invelopment; and they no 
ſooner find themſelves at liberty, and high enuugn 
raiſed in the air above the involuerum, but — 


1 Sa * Oy + 


E Plantaram Hiſtoria univerſalis Oxonienſis, 
eufore Roberto Moriſon- pars 2. Oxonii 1680. 
Pars 3. ibid. 1699. in folio” Vid. 2. p. G 

| T1 Hiſt. ph. Þ* 206. * 5 . 7 8 RES. a . 7 
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they immediately explode and throw out moſt vi- 
olently, and at one eſtort or impetus, all their 
powder: and as if there was fear, left any particle 
-of this noxious duſt ſhould fall down upon the ſtig- 
mata of the peſtils, which are much ſhorter than 
the ſtamina; and when the exploſion is fintſhed, 

the lips or lappets of the flowers, that is, the leaves 
of their covering, inſtantly come near together, 
with indeed the ſame impetuouſneſs by which 

they retired from ench other, and immediately re- 
Kore themſelves to their ſormer ſituation. In 
4 ſuch a manner indeed, (adds Vaillant), that 
it would be very difficult to believe, that theſe 
flowers have ſuffered any violence, unleſs even 
2 — irſelf had —— this wa or ſhould 
yet fee the decaying ſceletons of magnanimous 
< heroes, for a little while erected on a field of 
battle, where, like banners, they ſuſtain the 
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ſtom the floreſcence of the Mate tricolor, 4: 
Gratiola, Iris, Campanula, and Syngeneftons. -- 
tyed down to it; or from any of heks e 
howſoe ver obſcnely, related: while the pofltion 
of the antheræ, in the Iris and Campanula, ma. 
niſeſtly ſhew to the eyes, that the falling down of, 
the powder upon the ſtigmata is impoſſible. But 
let us hear the moſt famous Linncus bimſelf, * 


64. Phat the generation of vegetables is thus 
4 brought about, the ſębt confirms :. That the duff 5 
enters the germina: Mor land believed that its ef: 
«© ence is extracted by means of the moiſf ſtign 2, 


: ening and in a moilt diene fold toge- 
© ther their floſcules, leſt water ſhould come. ty and 
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25 not. be blown to the ſtigmata. . Te fel 
therefore ſeems to tell_nothing often, nor confirn 
wow thing e the ee 0 e 5 d 
whto it. 7 


8. 11 theſe Welk "POE Eri! had agg 
. floreſcence of the Urtica urens maxima B. P. 
they might have thence deduced 2 more ſolid ar- 
gument to eſtabliſh the opinion of Vaillant, than 
from the Parietaria. For, no onę can look on this 
barren. berb, in a dry ſummer, for ſcarce one or 
tung minutes of time, without ſeeing ſtequent and 
ſudden, exploſions of the powder of the apices- 
But this is a ſingle 5 nor are e hitherto 
ſurpriſed with any ſuch thing in the Mereutialis, 
Fe F e eee Fa Plane. 5 


„ That the. Wert n, of . happens 
in the: before-mentioned manner) proportion. co 
firms f. i Prom PER portion too, (ſays Ge/ner. Sh 
« we. udge 1 it fo, be very likely, . fince, according 
44 te the ſize and number oſ the ſeeds, the ſtamina 
40 themſelves are likewiſe. 5 | 5 nume · 
bent.“ But be is quite: miſtake . | 
ring the Monandriz with Ache Path 
Jens, will eaſily appear. Propartion in the 
« Tecond place frequently declaręs tt e ſame thing. 
« For molt part the — and piſtilla are of an 
« equal height, that by this means the powder, 
4 With the help of the wind, may comè to the 
4 & Figma, the. better 3 but in ome Pans: ng: are 


1 bas ins! * pop 
= _ Amen. Abd. TY of = rae. Me 1597 
A 4 * 3 ; 
+1 uh Phil. Bot. p. 91. 7 „ 241 2 7 2103 5 
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L fſœcundation is obſerved.” Thus the Sponſ- 
plant. Fur maſt part, truly it often declares 
nothing, eſpecially ſince in many plants it occurs 

dthetwiſe ; as in the Crocus, Iris, Phalangium, 


. * 


Lily, and moſt of this elaſs, not to mention others, 


where no fingular proceſs of fœcundation is ob- 
ſerved: yea, of the fix plants mentioned by the 
Author, in Which ſueh a proceſs is ſaid to obtà in, 
three of them, viz. the Dianthus, Nigella, and 
Patfiflora, have their piſtilla raiſed high above 
the ſtamina, nor do they touch them when bend- 
ed, the ſtigmata being conſtantly elevated above 
them ; while in the mean time the antheræ open 
on their loweſt fide, the powder is only dropt or 
falls down; as if the ſtigmata were as much as 


Poſſible to be ſhunned, leſt they be hurt by the 


+” 


odious powder. 


2 
* ” 


The argument from proportion Mr. Linnæus thus 
illuſtrat es. Proportion: That the ſtigmata bend 


4 


i theniſelves to the anthetæ, and are then ſtretched 
cout, appears from the Dianthus, Paſ/flora, and 
„ Nigella. When the piſtillum is very ſhort, the 


antheræ open and cloſe above the ſtigmata; as 
„in the Saxifraga and. Parnaſia. The antheræ 
4% open and loſe while they blow out the powder 
« in the Cæſaa. The cotolla preſſes With its 
« fingers the antheræ to the ſtiemara in the Ten- 
* rium. Phil. Bot. p. 91. But What then? 
HFere is nothing ſaid cf the proportion often telling 


or confirming that generation is accompliſhed in 


the aſſigned manner. Here cauſes of inequality 


are aſſigned, but no inſtanee is given of propor- 
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tion. It is therefore of little moment, whether 
- theſe things are ſo, or not. What things are 
written concerning place, time, ſhowers, nodding 


flowers, &c. it is eaſy to confate by examples z 
but what has been ſaid may ſuffice. 


87. Various other arguments, againſt the doc- 
trine of the ſexes, are to be taken from the leſs 
perfect plants ; ſubterraneous and ſubmarine fruc- 
tification ; the ſtructure of flowers; even their 
right inſpection, &c. Who ever ſaw the antherz 
and ſtigmata in all the fpecies of the ſixteenth and 
ſeventeenth claſſes of Tournefort's Inſtitutions, or 
of the Cryptogamiz of Linneus ? Who will believe, 
81 1 kinds of vegetables are furniſhed with 
« a flower and fruit, even where the ſight has not 


4 diſcovered them *? It ſeems credible N 95 
n 


But, to avoid prolixity, I forbear to add any t 


more concerning theſe matters. Yet I cannot 
by one or two propoſitions, 1n ſome meaſure ap- 


pertaining to them, and which are fingular 
enough. 1 | 


88. As (1), In the beginning of things, we 
« contend that one pair of ſexes of every ſort of 
* vegetables and animals was created,” Phil. Bot, 
p- 86 f. And our author's oration Concerning the 
Increaſe of the babitable earth + explains this opi- 
nion, the reaſons being there given, AER 2 


84 Bt. $139 2 
** + Reaſon adviſes it, Fund. Bot. 9 132. 
| | An. acad. Ar p. 9 © 


fince it is only the effect of 1 


0 8 kiai to believe it. It is indeed a new 
doctrine, but only ſpeculative. Yet, we are not 
raſhly to aſſent to it, unleſs it be before-hand 


ſhewn, how one pair of ſexes of vegetables, could 
be ſufficient to ſupply with food all the pairs of ani- 
mals in paradiſe; and where they aſterwards ſound 
aliment, when Adam was baniſhed. out of Eden, 
and the ground was curſed on account of his tranſ- 
rer,, . 


; £9. (2), 6 Harvey did not without reaſon aſſert _ 
«© that life conſiſts in the circulation of the blood. 
« I agree to his opinion, and define Hife to be a 


ſpontaneous propulſion of humours. Where there 


is a ſpontaneous. propulſion of humours, it thence 
« appears that there there 1s life: in vegetables 


and plants there is a propulſion of humours. : 


© "Therefore. every one muſt ſee: that vegetables 
and plants live. Sponſ. plant. Here he ar- 


gues logically : but if there is here arent | 
0 


cal error, this is a ſophiſm, conſiſting of four terms; 
for, propulſon, and ſpontaneous pro pulſion are very 
different · However, though it be granted that 
life ſuppoſes. a ſpontaneous propulſion, yet, it does 
not thence: follow, that ſuch. ne is life, 

| life. Moreover, it 
does not appear that the humours of vegetables 
are always propelled, or are always in motion, 


much leſs that they are ſpontaneoully propelled, 
ſince their motion is, neceflary, and depends intire- 


ly on. external cauſes, ©* and alſo that they are not 


c found to have any voluntary motion.” Phil. Bot. 
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60. (3), „I would have it like iſe be attend- 
«© ed to, that the Calyx ariſes from the exterior 
hark of the plant; the Corolla from the interior 
bark ; the Stamina from the nouriſh ing albur- 
mim (er that part of the wood of à tree imme- 
e diately under the inner bark, called the ſap, 
e which is commonly white); the Pericarpium 
„(or receptacle of the ſeed) from the woody ſub- 
“ ſtance ; the Seeds from the pith of the tree; 
* for, they arę placed in this order, and alſo 
« opened in this order.” $ponſ. plant. A ve- 
„ getable confiſts of Piti, cloathed with Whod, 
„ which 1s ſeparated from the Bart, and covered 
1 with a Cuticle (Fpidermide).” Phil. Bot. Thus 
trees only are to he called vegetables. For, as 
far as Ma/pighiut, Grew, Ray, &c. could diſcern, 
trees alone were provided with a bark, an inner 
bark, and the albürnum or ſappy part. But, we 
% do not doubt, but that in a futurę time theſe 
« parts will be very differently expounded +,” 
It is uſeleſs to inquire what may happen in futu- 
| rity but, at: this day, the ſtamina” ariſe ſorne> 
times from the ſtigma ||, often from the germen, 
very often from the corolla; the pericarpium from 
the calyx, or commonly from the piſtillum,” &c. 
Any one, that will, may attend to theſe things. 


, 1826 
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61. (4), „The antients were ahſolutely per- 
, ſwaded, that the juice of vegetables which 
, aſcends ſrom the root into the trunk, again de- 
8 IDA} n an, e231065 Lat '* ſcends: 

PPP 
+ f. 37. Vid. etiam p. 52. & Fund, Bot. 9 86. 
I Spon/: pl. Amen. Acad: 1. p. 70. 

Vid. No. 37. R 104 th ramets, ® 
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. burthe moſt ſamwoocilimral philoſopher 
| * Hales of the preſent age, has made a ſtrong ob- 
_ jection to this opinion, he having demonſtrated 

that this humour which is carried from the root 
by the trunk into the ſmall branches, by no 

means does return, but is evaporated by the 

« perſpiration of the leaves. Sponſ. plant. * 

But he does not ſeem to underſtand the celebrated 

Hales: for, he admits, that the = in ſome de- 

:gree does return from the tops of Plants, towards 
their inferior parts; becauſe he relates: experi- 

mentswhich clearly. ſhew i it}: to which; 1 the 

obſervations concerning the weeping of the vine, 
&. be added, they make ſome fort of a eireula- 
tion as it were very probable. . 

I have likewiſe ſeen a young raved growing 
out of a vine in the open air, brought throweh 2 
hole 1 into a ſtove, in . middle of — fall of 
i vigorous young ſhoots, yea, loaded with bunches 
of flowers, which belbre the end of June as 1 
heard, ripened the fruit; that is, three months 
+defore the uſual time of vines, growing in the 
moſt Sunny part of the garden. The moſt famous 
Linnæus himſelf ſays, Plants have no heart, but 

heat effects every thing in them; nor do they 

„ need an heart, where neither the effect of a 

* perpetual motion is neceſſary, and where there 

is a pro opulfion, and not à circulation' of Hu- 
„ mours. 4 But how heating a ſingle branch; 


penn the root remains in che cl earth; * able : 


* bs Keg. P- thy FOR = "0 FS * 2 3 3&0 piſs Y 
9 6 See hir Statics, vol. 1. c. 4. from p. 128. to 


155. and eſpecially fg. 22. 24: 25 12 a8. Kin 4, a 


7 Phil. Bot. p. 88. & 91. 
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to haſten its fruQtification in ſuch a manner, with- 
out a circulation, I cannot conceive. - 


62. Concerning the uſe of the ſtamina there 
are various conjectures. 4 Thoſe flowers, (ſays 
* Pontedera *), which are only furniſhed with a 
* calyx and ſt amina ſupporting the apices, I am 
«of opinion are not to be reckoned flowers, fince 
*: fruitful flowers always want them: Yet, they 
< are neceflary, and extremely uſeful, to the 
« flowers in which they are found, though they 
are fituated at a great diſtance from the ſruit; 
as in the Amentaceous plants (or ſuch. as pro- 
% duce catkins), the Mays, Lacryma Job, Ricinus, 
« Typha, and Sparganium ; becauſe a re | 
£ and volatile juice is conveyed to the, fruit by 

« the footſtalk of the amentum, or catkin. But 
* in barren plants, I very willingly confeſs I am 
ignorant of their uſe,” But the flowers which 
only confiſt of a calyx and ſtamina in barren plants, 

have certainly an equal right to be reckoned 
flowers, as ſuch like in fruitful plants. [See 
above the ſentiments of Cæſalpinus and Ray, No. 40]. 
Perhaps, from the above-mentioned obſervations 
concerning the powder of the Parietaria, it may 
the parent 5 perhaps that it is noxious, and there- 
fore in ſome meaſure may contribute to the _ 
of flowers, the production of ſruits, &c. whic 


te pretty often, morbid varieties. Perhaps it 


may be produced for the ſake of inſects: for, 
of what ſervice the powder. is to the plant, for 
inſtance, of the bar ren Hemp, to the fruit bearing 
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Hemp, does not appear, nor perhaps will it ever 
appear. + 5 
5 i XVII. 1 8 
63. It would not be worth while to argue a- 
gainſt the ſexes of plants, unleſs it had given occa- 
fion to the ſpecious contrivance of a Syſtem, or Me- 
thod of plants, named ſexual, which of all others, 
how many ſoever there are, is the moſt intricate, 
_ ang involved, and unnatural. Becauſe there 1s 
no ſyſtem, whether it be orthodox, or heterodox, 
in which more diſſimilar things are conjoined, and 
more fimilar ſeparated ; and the knowledge of 
which, by reaſon of an introduced diale& un- 
| Known fo the Greeks as well as to the Latins, 
alſo byeaſon of the looſely changed familiar ideas 
of words and names, is acquired with greater dif- 
ficulty. Yea, by the aſſiſtance of Tournefort's In- 
ſtitutions, and a garden well ftock'd with plants 
digeſted in his method, a Learner will acquire a 
knowledge of them much ſooner and mere eaſily, 
(even without a maſter), than underſtand the Lin- 
næ an nomenclature, but tolerably, though aſſiſted 


= 


by the explications of the famous Gefaer, the 
Sponlalia Pikatatiomy, and Philoſophia Botanica, 
Ce. : while accordingto the ſexual ſyſtem, where 


trees are confounded with herbs, a methodical 
Syntax or Conſtruction of Plants in a garden is im- 
Poſſible. For, although it is of little ſignification 
what kinds follow immediately one another in a 
written ſyſtem, yet, in a living one, or nurſery 
of plants, it is far otherwiſe, fince as ſhades are 
hurtful to corn, ſo they are injurious to almoſt all 


herbs, . 6 The 
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« The things neceſſary to make a Botaniſt 
(fays the celebrated Linnæus , are, [a] A li- 


brary very valuable on account of its copper- 
plates. [b] Almoſt all the books, that were 
ever-publithed. * [e] A garden very-well fur- 
niſned with living plants, with their various 
Winter- quarters and ſtoves. [d] A literar 


correſpondence almoſt through the whole world. 


[e] Journeys into various remote countries. 
[f ] A fumptuous education in painting, ſtudgs 
ing, reading, and conſulting ; yet all theſe, 


. unleſs he is born a Bo taniſt, or is endowed with 
a moſt acute genius, never conſtitute a happy 


Botaniſt.” Therefore a happy Botaniſt will be 


2 rare bird in the earth; but it will be miſerable 


hap 


ineſs! For, it is added, When ai one at 


« laſt 1s a Botanift, he thence derives no gain, no 
* :recompence : and few offices occur which call 
* him to their performance.” It therefore ſo 


little, or no advantage, ariſes from ſo great labours, 


who in his ſenſes will cultivate Botany in this 
manner, or aſlect to be a happy Botaniſt? 


64. However, Botany is a tedious and diſpcult | 


ſcience without a method. Therefore, whatſoever 
ſyſtem, whether it be natural, or artificial, which 
neither facilitates, nor thortens it, is evidently of 
no uſe; nay. if it introduces various new names, 


without neceſſity, or terms of art unheard of be- 


fore, it is altogether hurtful.. For, thus, (as the 


. 
mn 


1 Ad. pref. p. 15. | : 


* C. Linnei Critica Botanica: Lugd. Bat. 1737. 


great Boer bhaave ſpeaks ), the heavy ſtudy of the art, 


8v0. Vid. p. 73. ; 


Lad 


on BOTANY - 7 


is aggravated by a new ſtudy; and puzzling trities 


occaſion Botany to appear both foolith and difficult. 


The illuſtrious author of the ſexual fem would” 
never have fallen into ſuch miſtakes; if he had not 
been prematurely prepoſſeſſed in his youth with 
this plauſible theory of generation. The ſingu- 
« lar fi ructure, he ſays, and remarkable office, 0 
_ < the ſtamina and piſtilla, enticed my mind, to 
e inquite what nature had concealed in them. 
<<, They commended themſelyes by the function 
ieh they perform, ſince on theſe alone the 
e propagation of plants wholly depends. For, 
4 flower is nothing but an a , the generation 
Sof plants.*” Truly a fingulat definition of a 
flower! Sometimes it is called genital organs, and 
ſometimes ag act of generation; moſt Philoſophi- 
56. I contend that the generical names, in the 
ſexual ſyſtem; ate very oſten changed without any 
neceſſity ; and that the rules "which the author 
has preſeribed to himſelf in the Fundamenta Bo- 
tanica, are quite arbitrary, for moſt part uſeleſs, 
and frequently deceitſulbwuu. 


* 


For, ½, He applies the antient names, whien 
he calls vague, l far to divers plants, than 
| they have denoted in every age. 5 Thus, ſor ex 
ample, Ca] Glechoma, which he has among the 
| 1 Antientl7 


* 


— 


* C. Linnei Claſſes plamorum, ſeu Semana 


Plantarum omnia a fructiſicatious deſumpra, quo- 
rum avi. univerſalia, et xiii. partialis. Liga. 


Bat. 1738. in 85. Vid. -. 4414. ei 1 
45 aL” ; 
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antiently received names *, for Glechon, I ſuppoſe' 


(cor, I do not find Glechoma among the antients), 


which Greek name of the Penny- royal uſed by 


Hippocrates himſelf, he makes the generical name 
of the Hedera terreſtris, vulgaris, B. P. notwith- 
ſtanding there are other worthy enough ſynony- 
mous appellations, vis · the Chamzciflus & Cha- 


meclema f. [bi Buhoz, is likewiſe among the 


antiently received names 4: Yet, among the an- 
tients, it does not fignify a plant, but the groin, | 
or a tumour ||- . He therefore ſhould have called 
it Bubonium ; and this uſually means Inguinal ; 
but with the celebrated Linneus, the Petroſelinum 
| Macedonicum Nod. is a kind of Bubon. e] What 


„ 


Gomphrena ſigniſies, I know not, nor is it to be 


faund in the Greeks or Latins, though it is num- 
bered with the antiently uſed denominations, H- 


Perbaps he means Gomphena, which, with Phny, 
fignifies a Species of the | Amarantus, not the 


Amaranthoides of the moderns. In a word, the 
Au drac hne, Authericum, Aingon, Atradylis, Coma- 
rum, Bunias, Hlatiue, Erigerum, Melia, Hibiſcus, 
Tric homanes, Aplenium, Myrica, Me lampodium, 
Pf dium, Peganum, Carica, and hundreds of | o- 


thers 44 , are ill. applicd, or wreſted into a ,con- 


trary ſenſe. | From ſuch a confuſion of names, it is 
caſy to foreſee; how many errors may take their 


. 21. 
T Vid. Fund. Bot. G 244. | 
Vid. Fund. Bot. 9 231. n Gs | 


— 


44 Vid. Crit. Bot. . 1 19.44 I 22 1 
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alla: in the ſtudy of 3 . 4 Langudges'y Wc 
in Medicine se 


66. But et, 24h, He regelt aha) n 8 
keg uently — 24h, no other reaſon, but becauſe | 
—_ are Ae, Greek nor Latin original; 
fooliſhly enough : ſince both Greek and 12 
names are often borrowed: from foreigners, or Bar- 
barians ; ſuch as, the Amonuiz; Piper; Macis, Zin 


Nardus, and a great many mere: nor indeed is it 
of any moment, whether they are of a Laplanu, 
Chineſe, or Aneritas original, if ſo be they are 
not very difficultly- Peas nor offenſive to 
delicate ears. Thereſore, the Adhatoda, Acajou, 
Alhagi, Alkekengi, Azedarach, &. are; rejected 

without cauſe as proper to particular countries, r 
at other times thoſe uſed by Towrnefort 5 the Meny+ * 
anthe, . Ephemerum, Xiphium, and Thuys, 
perhaps be ing excepted, which are badly applied. 
For the nature of etymology feems to be of little 
41 importance in this ſubject ; ſince it is ceftain, 
<* that thoſe who firſt gave names to plante, had 
. no regard to the genus itſelf, but only to- bne 


« 1 Der its ET marks pro- 


4 wy 


„* 206k 


by 34, "Th 5 de. a NES 6. of 
#be;very long, and likewiſe” the 'ndſcous hames +. 
1 call thaſe very uy names, which includb. 


8 - „ £ 1 ,* 467 6 5 * 
* Fund. Bot. 6.2290) } vi wt ANY 
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Piſtacia, Caſſiu, Coſtus, Ba lſamum, J/atis, * 
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* more than twelve letters *; as the Anapodee 
phyllum, Staphylodendron, Bulbocaſt anum, Chamær. 
hodendros, and Amarantboi des; though they ſhnew 
better the facies or habitus of the plants, or of 
ſome part of them; than Podophyllon, Staphylæa, 
Bunium, Azalea, and Gomphrena ; and he re- 
tains Ceratophyllum, Chryſoſplenium; Dracece- 
Phalum, Meſembryanthemum, Tabernæmontana, 


* 


Tetragonotheca, and Trichoſanthe. 
VII call thoſe auſeous or nauſeuriug appella- 
„ tions, he ſays, which kee p no ſimilitude to the 
*.reſt in botanical books, but are qume different 
1 from, or foreign to them, and to me ſeem as it 
4 were. to be batharous. Ballote, Lroutopeta lon, 
and Siliquaſt rum, are naufeous;}” He does not 
here act the part of a Critic in the con way. 
Greek and Latin appellations ſeem as it were bar- 
barous to him; and inſtead of Ballote and Leot- 
topetalon, which occur in Diaſc oni des and Pliny, 
be writes Ballota and Leontice; and Siliquaſtrum 
the Plinian name, he changes into Cercis ; while 
the Leontice is the Cacalia, and the Cercis a ſpe- 
cies of the Poplar: He certainly with a better ex- 
cuſe might have called the Clitoria; Cynomorium, 
Lycoperdon, Onopor dum, &c. nauſeous: ¶ See what 
he writes concerning taking the ſimilitude of the 
ſpecific name, in Phil. Bot. p- 2344. Fs 
68. 4tbly, The generical names made up of 
two whole: and diſtinct words, ſhould be ex- 
4 3 


ee « pelle 
* Cyxit. Bot. . | | 
f Vid. Fund. Bot. G 240055 0 a 
$ Grit, Bot. p, 13h on 
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. pelled out of the * of Botany,” Fund. 
Bot G 221 * Therefore Ryſmarinus, Aft apbifa- 
ęria, Centourium majus es minus, Jovis Barba, 
 Fenum"grecim, Sempervivum, and the like, muſt 
be baniſhed. However, from favour; be ſays f. 
„We have admitted ſome Latin names, yet 
« are not for this reaſon to be henceforth imi- 
_ © rated';\ a8 Cornucopia; © Roſtarinus, ” 
* vivum, and Sangurſorba;”''' Bur hepa 
[irreverſible ſentence againſt the Bella" onna T. 
(it is written by \Tournefort” Belladons in ons 
word), Centaurium majus, Dens Leonie, &. f. 
:He(gives this reaſon for it . The number f 
„ generical names is already large enough, and 
„ indeed ſuffieie mt for any weak memory to fe- 
/ 5 tain; ſo that᷑ ĩt is needleſs to multiply exiſtenees 
* withaut any neceſſity. What need, I pray, if 
4 there of wo words; When one We ſufficient æ 
Good ſenſe ou tis; that it i foolif to de that 
1 2 many things, which can be done 45 well by 
Fn er z and here therefore we oughe fo fp“ 
dictate. The latter word is with equi 
L Ae 'inſcribed on the table of the mei 
as the former; Donna, as Bella; Idea, a , 
r 5 35 Where Belladona, Burſapaſtoris, * 
taurium minus, Dens Leonis, Fœnu- 2 Li- 
5 convallium, and twenty others uſed by Towrne- 
L "fort, are called unworthy names, which are for moſt 
Bb > officinal, and for that reaſon are. more neceſ- 
rily aud mote eafily 1 to be inſcribed on the _ 
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2 the generical names of plants, he will e 


76 | A 
1 than his feigned ones, as Atropa, 
ow. Atropos, one of the furies,”. H. pe 


P- 57. *, Phil. Bot. p. 171.) ; Leontodon,, which 
ſhakes one diſagrecably; Convallaria, an adjec- 


tire, &e. : Who — multiplies cxaences 


Without neceſſity, ee or Llano 339 


bay” = ſhort, mhovres diligently conſiders — 
af celebrated author . deliyers concerning _— - 


that he advances. with. ol pace towards =4 | 
intire innovation off the Botanical Seience. For, 
ino medieinal name of a plant, whether it 
Greek or Latin, but may be condemned wirn 
an equal right, or changed, as being borbapots, 
. onde, diminutive, 'bf difficult. pronunciation, 
af. 4:mongrel or mixed nature, unworthy, parbolb- 
gic si, ot no- good in many other reſpects, and ſome 
am ous ed by him, of which 1 — given 
But, if this be done, there will be an 

end of the the materia medics of our predeceſſors 3 fot, 
all things maſt be neceſſarily diſordered by 4 ton 
ſuſion of names. b Ar e pe Tet op- 
MB e r ee eee ee -5 ese 
3 hof qe) hed aerobatic $5156 * N 
II ee audim mori! 


* 3 Ann . he e erp deſerts of i 


ny 
he vabye | terms be- 
| .  % ing 
* E Linnæi Hortus Cifortions NE fron; 
1737. in folio. „ I. * 124 Jo E 


1 Fund. Bot. $6 220. ad ad aud Hiſewhire.. 
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10 tyed dow is theis proper ſeats, and che new” 
ones introduced by him. Among the terms, 
I find Scapus; but, what is Seapus? It. 18 a 

* kind of a trunk, and either naked; or covered 
with leaves,” Fund. Bot. 5 82. edit, 1. Jet, 
A Srapur with me is @ kind of a trunk; which 
© riſes from the root, and ſupports the frudtifica- 
tions alone, without branches or leaves (exe 
thoſe: placed at its root), Pl. Lap. p. 8. 
* What I call a ſtalk, the moſt famous Emmeus 
„ names a Trunk ; of which there are three dif- 
<«<-ferent ſorts ; 1. AStalk. 2. Culmus, or the 
« ſtalk of corn from the root to the ear 3. Seapue, 
a kind of a trunk, which riſes from the root, and 
<« ſupports the ſruQtification alone without branches 
< and leaves. Gefr. Difſert- p. 67. It is thus ex- 
r witk perſpicuity by both; but how theſe 
lications agree with the Fund end Botaniea 
ore cited; - 1d not ſee from both : cfpecially” 
fince we have the Anchuſa ſeapis diphyllis,” H. 
Clif. 47. 5 Hemerocallis ſcapo ramaſo, corollis © 
monopetalis, H. Upfal- p. 88. f ; and . 7 
ſcapo tryphyilo, ſoliis ovato .noeclatis ibid. 1 82. 
Theſe things do not well cohere. . 
The opinion is therefore to be changed ; 1 EY X 
Scapus is no longer to be called à K ind of 2 trunk, 
but a fulerum, or prop. For, in the Fund. Bot. 
edit. Parifis, in 1744: 82. 4 Trunk is a rot 


66 ron + op eee Canulis, © 
12 i * 4 3 444 66 or 7 
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A Dunn Ci fiou: 5 


8 and Culmus- And below. 1 24 
« The Hulera, or props o of plants are nine, Brac- 
« tea, Cirrus, Spina, Aculeus, Petiolus, Pedun- 
4 culus, Scapus,/ Stipula, and Glandula.— The 
7 Scapus; bears the fructification, and grows from 

. root (not from Er trunk). But thus, the 
Culmus will likewiſe be a prop; and why not a 
Trunk? fince it is only a root above the earth, and 
ſuſtains and bears the fructifications. Aer dener 
do theſe things ſtill pleaſe. 

Hence, in the Phil. Bot. p. 39. « A Trunk brings 
<« forth. the leaves and fructification; its ſpecies 
ate fix ; Caulis, Culmus, Scopus, : Pedunculus, 
7 Petiolus, Frons, and Stipes; but Ramus is a 
« part of it; and below, p. 40- © Scapus, is an 
. « univerſal Trunk, which elevates the 1 50 
„ tion and not the leaves; as in the Nanci 

« Pyrola, Convallaria and Hyaci m bus. But t 7 
what muſt be ſaid of the Hemerocalhs and Tulip 
adore mentioned? yea, of the Cenvallaria foliis 

alternis , Pedunculis axillaribus unifloris, Lin. M. M. 
p- 56.“ However, the Scapus is thus excluded 
out of the number of Fulcra or props. And in 
Phil. Bot. p. 50. (Falera, be ſays, are the props 
— 2 a. 14 for. its; more commidious ſupport; 
* they are reckoned ſeven in pumber ; ” 
« 1 Bractea, Spina, Aculeus, Cirrus, Glan- 
and Pilus. But yeſterday they were 
1 nine in number, (to wit, in the Funda- 
menta Botanica, publiſhed in 1744) ; and three 
days ago, (to wit, in the Fund. Bot. publiſhed 
in. 17360. only fix'; and who knows how . 
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#® C:Linne Materia Me. 
Anſtelzdami 1748. in 8vo. 


bee 


wt tomorrow! * orb, bow fly, | 
ind with what" elegant Fatmity, ifs Yeaves* he | 
Salleck trinks ; ranks, roots, Cel? Thetefbte the 
55 tq. which the Sec . 40) i is 1 

9 3 Which is tur ' of lone f Tone 
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« - therſubſhance." of the pulp, 45:36 the: Bermexiof 
. 39 3 bg ys, the Strawberry 
hav 0: ke jum ; and the Nunthium 4 haß 
inf Ar Berry! , % the Peri, 
car ulled, ut 4 cavity and befifes | 
It; pai ont Bit the Pericarpiuni 


ofthe; Ca um 48 withon 4Þiloc 
and 1785 pond rk the CE 7 
Tea theres p- 4h the Perlearpium of the Wall- 
unt Free 5 dry HBrrm e nos Nut j and 
therefore! it ſhould: be» called} Drip, (Ut rathef 
ere hey is the prricarpium ſſ 
_ [awithoilt-4 eav iy, and contains a nut, n 53. 
Hom: ä , :fince tlie He riear pimm 

aßthe e e ety ee 
raptipr, aiv lä, is thig madd -1gnim 


Al ſays Gl , yh or- 
444 A 


med of ſcales laid "_ un like fie 

; me #7 » , 
X Diſſert. 2 101. te 8 ** 
+ Gem pl. f as. ggf * 
Pbil. Bot. p 320 25 * 44 Wl 1 


Mil Difſert- p. "10; 01 * 1 
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3 Os, 3 0 3 ti is a 7 5 pon 20 


in Kab l charaC 25 425 his Gen. Plantarum, 1 do not 
£ reſented as a Pericarpium, ex- 
eept in the Magnolia alone, where there is no 
Amemum, but the calyx is a Perianthium with 
three leaves, to wllieh nine ſtamina belong, and 
the pericarpium is am oval ante :* While the 
Abies, Alms; * inus, reſſus, Larix, 
Lupulus, and Tulipiſera, e 1 
-* PBs term occurs, but very ſeldom, Jocks else 
denim inat ions; for T Rave only obſerved ix thrice 
in the H. Cliff. ; ro Wit Carpinus ſquamis ſtrobi- 
blerum planis; & Carpinus ſquam is ſtrobilorum in- 
flatis t, & Tha ſtrobitis Levibus, ee ob- 
-&} 1:7 0 56 „ 201620558 | H= 
. -!id/Capfala; with Gar- lp! is ac and 
h forndith Pericatprum,”'as . in the Auricula Un | 
Datz av ith Lameis thy it 184 hollow Pericarpia 
| 2 % Let, the Periearpium © 
the Hi lobium fg als 4:very- win fr , Eflindrical, 
 Giltvjated;quadiilocular, andfour-valved 
neither tountli ſu nor hollow,” nor gaping Hans 
minately, 3 its whole e How 


"Phat. Bo at e 
25 1 rey Ibid. p. 1 > - "oy . on \ 1 5 £ * 871 ws 5 FI 5 
** 2 #* 4 ö | 
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m3 101. 85 l 0 0 7 * £ 
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1 Gen. pl. po 162. So. gp 
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perſp icuouſiy are the botanical Elimints of 1 int Ks 
explained, "by Geſner, or, Linnzus himfe If! W's. 
ſ 1 that ſueh t things { ſhould [ pleaſe] Botaniſts? 


n S % 


07H From the characters of the genera . 50 i 
celebrated Linnaeus, ſays Mr. Lofling *; 'whith 
© are delineated to the Life, and according ro all 
ce the . of the frudtiication, almoſt all the Bo: : 
4 tariiſts'of this day have formed new methots for 
1 themſelves; which indeed is now as eaſy th Bü 
% done by every one, as it was difficult and Adu 

4 ous before him. For, he hag not only tyed don 

„many vague terms to their proper ſeats; hüt 
like wiſe has introduced evidently new parts and 
new terins, as the Nec urium, Drupa, Fulcr4%;, 

„Ke. which were not mentioned before him, 
though the Botaniſts of our 44 glory in them: 

4 Who is there deſtitute of them, that can at this | 
« day give erfect deſcription. of a plant? oF. 
Thus Had adler or E LE himfelf! 

But, with the author's 2 J muſt be of 4 
very different opinion. it is not only, not 
leſs injurious” to the ſtudy vol" Boten Botany, to contrive 

new methods ' without neceſſity, | than to 3 

names and uſe leſs terms; and it is likewiſe as di 
ficult; yea, more difficult, from thoſe chatactets, 

howſoe ver delineated to the Hfe, to form a new 

and at the fame time an m_ method, as it x was 
before, him. 2 EH Df : n * a 
For, concerning the ä of the 
_ three things are principally to be che ge 


nera, 
aft, That the charaterii Fo the Loew 
2220 OY a I 0 
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| be not to be multiplied without tnecedlity 3: nor 


viſes all the parts of the fruftificatian. 


5 


more of Rem, than is requiſite t determine the 
genus * h certainty, to be heape together 
to by » e memory 5 „ en 
inſtead n ic we 
deſcription of the plant. pate That the 
Foals be in all the ſpecies, of the far 
uld be exactly alike ;- ie thoſe: Parts T OO 
* in which all th e ip! Fo do not a> 
gree, muſt be omitted. 15 ay, they.ought 
to be very obvious, manifeſt, a FT AAS ob 
ſervable by every. one. For, 2 — the chief uſe 
of 2 method is, to lead the ignorant apd learners 
to the knowledge of plants, by a compend, with- 
out ted iouſneſs and difficulty, ſuch marks {old 


nat be 175 as require an attentiye and 
Ful — 2 


for every one to. carry a microſcope, about wit 


ator, | o that. it ſhall thereby be EE 


1 

The maſt famous Lianen remarks 4, that R 
was wrong in laying down, this laſt rule,. 08 
to Þ 


. R 9 


7 | 


mined, even thaſe that eſcape. the. 


a microſcope ſhould be <p Let, he acknow- 


ledges, — no character is infallible, before i it is 


. 1 according to all ; its ſpecies, . And, he 


© The character is made natural by a very 


accurate deſcription. of the. felt ſpecies: of fruc-. 


(6 ben all the ather ſpecyes al the gen 
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a = Wb 182217 "up | 92 1 
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Londimi 1703. in $0. | 
i Ph:l. Bot. * 131, 
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5 e have. 4 — 
pe ened. Of 1 mat tter — e ſeemz 
to Be conſcious: 5 for, in the ce. to his Syſtema 
Naturz, he ſays, * 1 POM pa ed new, and thoſe 
« very compendious charadteys to plants, when 
cc 1 not always find out ſuch as are eſſential, 
« that learners might the more eafily diſtinguiſh 
* and know them aſunder. And for this reaſon, 
this contracted ſyſtem is mueh more uſeful 
thoſe. things 'which the ſexuaÞ method brings 
its Ju gi than the diffuſe” characters whereof 
r. Lofting boaſts. Pots e en 
confounds "ay thing.” 1 


bs. Becauſe} the alata GY W being 
very various, it renders the ſearching out of th 
generz exceedingly difficult, yes, and often im: 
poſſible, by a learner. W ho, I pray, looking ar 
the Tamariſcus Germaniea, B. P. th t was unknown 
. WY "has ten 1 would conſent "Ge 
n gi . r 


"+7; 1 5 8 „ 7 : þ 8 8. 
. # * 
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Gfth'Uafs, or Pentzudria, for its llaracter: ?* Who 
would ſeek the chatacter ofthe Valeriana rubra Dod. 
1a the third 2 or Triandria? Of the Gratiola 
centauroides, B. in the Diandria? Or, of the 
Rho##a radixB. > fithe twenty third claſs, called | 
Palypamis bet irt the Fraxinus and Empetrum; 

ould Teparate it from the Anacampleros, or 
80 um, of Linnæus ; or the Sedum itſe from the 

pervivutn? And ſoof innumerable others. Hence 
It evidently appears, that the genera, all of them 
at leaſt, are not natural; or, if they are to be called 
Harutal, as the celebrated e often aſſerts *, 
un agreement in all the parts of the fructification i is 
not required to conſtitute them, and they are 
wrogel conſtituted by it. But, why the e 


are ta be called natural, rather than claſſe * 
1 1 do bot as yet ſee. „ ee 

* k 228 28 11 IT als. 5 7 5 „ 
. + oY pe 80 XIX. | 1 4 


% 1. 1 7 


1 ik the celebrated "EA Lok * pent a tenth 
rt of that time which he has 3 on the 
eious contrivance of ſyſtems, new names, &c. 
in amending the method of Mori ſun, Ray, or Ri- 
vinks, he, would have done mue tra ſeryice to 
this beneficial art. For, the invention of the ſexual 
ſyſtem ſeems ſcarce worthy of the famous Burck- 
4 or, it is ſcatce, worth, while for the cele- 
rated Heiſter to.contend about it, in his learned 
: preface to Purckbayd's epiſtle: wherein he treats 
of the inventors of a method of plants, ſhews that 
* erde of the FR + 1s AA 1 4 

xval 


* 2 bs. pl. 4. 2. . . gat. p: 216. 
| — Bot. 9 160. pr . 7 | 3 8 
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thou , and celebrates his merit togethe 
ith the o. 1 2 — and Foachs Fin 


ted; and fi ue ſome other things 6 ihe 
the hiſtory of the, Botanic dee ah 
In. 5 52. be ſpeaks thus: And ef * 
% Fungius, Malpig bius, and Iixæwiſ 
14 and others, were engaged in „ 
7 Inquiries, concerning the ſexes of plants 4 h 
gt: afterwards, i in the cleareſt manner, of all others, 
1 Bud. Foach- Camerarius, (in 1694); allo Rure i- 


4% haxdus, (in 1); Haldſehmi dium (io: 1708) » 


«  Gakenbolzins,. (in 1705); andiat laſt, a long time 
eee 2 eG Ti Z 


2 1 40; nd ſpeaki ah att <4 
« F efles ee n 
« predeceliors; but for what ray 
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frites f, „ e now . e 
FEELS {4 9790 "By "2444 214 f + „Hun 05 IE: * n 
60% Gi 1135 on. =4 
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tivm, cum L. Heifteri præfatione. Helmſt adii 1750. 
in Vvo. Vid. pref. 5. 76. 84. on + MN * 
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eommonly neglec> 
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faw many fruitful Hetle El: ** 
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«- whether the orders of Plants nah be enen | 
by thoſe parts, whirb from heir "office B57 
4 eel genital”? though the . | 
been ſaid T 9990! 1a 4 97 


2dly, Maſpig bia, hot only does nbe admit the 


diſtin ion of ſexes but 11154 ſeems to be lie ve that 


- petala and ln ate 25 it were enſan stores, 
and bnlyrtmployed i "nw 


the 


in eke p arifeation of « Aiſagtee- 
— * + * nor d mo allow it, un! 3 


 Comerarits is miſtaken; who writes thus: © Bot 


«/ thefeHiftories'of generation have: N al. 


* moſt rhe ſame fate,” and have beer fucce 


atid gradually improved by the Mdderne, f ce 
« what Harvey, \ Ne And Swamme fun, Ha Bee 
a ſerved eee on ahi eebes ute Ht 5 
fire time" taken nottee vj 75 4: BI 


pos ke wh wo he Fa 
5 Arete of Peer Rh Re at 1 
ug - and the rather, Becah 


4 numents of the an ncien El it d W 
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< of Ariſtotle and The 5 
4 ee of 7 1 
Camerarins, as he is quofed by ValitiageF,” © 


„Zaly, Cameraria hn 
trine; yea, refutes it 


» 77 if. 

1 kk gt i 
from folttary female” Piat be Mefcurialis, Spi- 
nachia and . nurſed in places where they 
had no communication, with, or 


4 e, wales . thei 6 


2 re e eee 5.3. eee 
* Vid. p. 70. : av, dr of KEN * kt A off 4 
1 J. c. No. 41. * 1.4 . N 


ou re Weng PC? oo 7 7 ERIE. Leone BR cey 
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were bund y e p HE Poke il the'A s 
«therz, a Toon a0 flowers opened, b cut on 
that theſe flowers dd not Produce No 

« feeds ;, (which, awbyert is not true) 

by no ments thence follows; that theſe are "ej 
the genital ae, as we ye. already 

(No. 4 Dor NE” » 19”. * 5. * 


bl Hoe oh it 2111 Io x TO! Azur in kth | 
bombs 5 5 1 «£02 'F XX. e os 110 4 15 ; 
l 5) % 27- fil e WH iis bs: be ts bs 
. _— 4 moſt Kunde Zinne Ates ne 
pick praiſes, ; principally y on a double account. 
— — 24.5 inguiſties the ſpecies of plants 


from their varieties,” more accurately than afy o- 
ther Botaniſt. Anf, 2dly, Becauſe he takes the 
ſpecific names, not om the areidents of place, | 
time, inventor;'tſe; as is cuſtomary, bur-from 
the eſſential Parts 0. plants, in which thoſe of the 
fame genus ral iy from ohe anether. 1 
«< have e plated, foys fe the varieties under each 


4-4 


. * ph it is 2 moòſt audacious attempt, 
ince varieties, ola n not to fay © 
« all, ſecurely efjoy t e privilege of ſpecies 1. 
Cate however fuld be taken that we fall nor - 
into the oppoſite extream, ſo'that ſpecies ate taken 
for varieties: This Seylla is not les tob&avoidet © 
than Charybdis. Whether thereforg are Alle the 
Pzoniz of Tournefort to be reckoned varieties; the 
Lapathum ſolie aeuts rubente B. P- & Lapathim, . 
aden, Folis eitall Jeldem-z "Conyolvelus 
vik h ot- of goat 918 2506 11917 mor 
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deſervedly to be doubted. For, I always eſteemed 
every diverſity in plants, which is very remark- 
ahle, if it be alſo: ſtable, or which neither ariſes 
from culture, nor is mutable, to be a ſpecific dif- 
| ference ; as the famous Ray teaches. No more 
1 certain mark of ſpecific. (as they call it) diſtine- 
tion; be ſays, hath occurred: to me, though 1 
«ſought long for it, than 2 r | 
1 from the ſeed. There ſore, "wha gever difte- 
<<. rences ariſe. from the ſeed of the ſame plant, 
< are accidental, and not ſpeciſice. But ſuch as 
4 never, come forth from the ſeed of the ſame 
** ſpecies, are then to be accounted! ſpecific *.“ 
And yet he himſelf-frequently deviates from this 
precept; and .Togrhefort plainly. acknowledges, 
that tbe little regards, whether they are varieties, 
or ſpecies, which he mentions, if do but dif- 
fer, in ſome circumſtances natural to them, which 
are obvious to „ 77 oth otpaghtth ns, 
80. I have every where, ſays Linneus f, 
4 given to plants new f names, becauſe 
* worthy old ones are ſcarce to be found any 
where. I did not ſet out in this enterpriſe, 


* Vid. Rei Hiſt. ph. p. %ũ + 4 


2" 
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on BO T ANY. | 'S 89 ; 
from a belief that my own ſpecific names ate as 
« excellent as the others, but becauſe far ſhorter, 
«© more certain, and therefore more proper ones, 
may be cöntrived: fot,” Fought rather to try a 
« doubtſul than no remedy of botany, ſinde its 
4 proſperity is only to be d for in this ways? 
And elſewhere *, ; The ſpecific name, at the 
<« firſt fight, will diſcover its o plant; becauſe 
e it contains the difference from all that are of che 
«. fame genus which is inſcribed on the plant it 
« ſelf.” But to expreſs this'difference eleganely 
and briefly in words, is an ardyous enough | 
taking, and actually worthy of Linneunss. 
And caution is likewiſe to be uſed here, when 
the ſpecies of any genus are numerous, leſt des 
ſeriptions be given inſtead of names. Hence Lin- 
neus ſays, „The number of words which arg 
«< uſed in the difference, never admits of more 
« than twelve words: for, as the generical names 
« will confiſt of twelve letters at the moſt; ſo hke- 
&* wiſe ſhould the difference conſiſt of twelve wards; 
<«< that their limits may be at length eſtabliſhed.“ 
Then he endeavours to ſhew by a caleulation; 
(which I do not underſtand), that though a genus 
contains a hundred ſpecies, which number he knows 
no genus to have reached, that twelve words at the 
moſt are ſcarce ever neceſſary, ſor the difference 
of the genus which eomprehends a hundred ſpecies: 
He adds, The very long — names of 'the 
© antients are therefore to be "dreaded; which 
« compriſe deſcriptions + inſtead of diffetences; 
and cites three examples, two out of Plukenet, 
„N 
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and one out of Boas | Nuk. weden a . wen. 
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4 87. But — — * e — — ig 
xecific difference, when the number of plants of 
the fame E is Gf leſs than 4 ED wall 
— 2 by an example. The Catapatia of the 
18 — ſpecies of the 77 thymalus * ith Moriſon, 
ſcom thence with all ſyſtematie writers, be- 
— the illuſtrious Linn aus, ho prefers to Ti- 
thymalus, or Tirhyroallus,.. bath uſed: by Hig 
crates himſelf, Euphorbia, 8 much, more modern. 
nanie · This. Cataputia 1 the Tithywalus N | 
us, Catsputia dicdtas, H. I.. — & T. 86. 
Euphorbia inermit, ſoliis erb n e um- 
bella univerſal; triſda polyphylla, e us tri 
phy llis, rel iquis diphyllis, — Ch 198. Or the 
Euphorbia inęrmis, tolais oppoſitis langeolatis, um- 
bella univerſali quadrifida, tetraphylla, (uſreriori- 
bus dic botumis). H. Uplal 149% reliquis. dichoto- 
mis, Lia. M. M. g there ore; in the one 
thete ate chiran 9 and in the Lad eleven words 
r rather eighteen ſumple words in the former, and 
— in the latter: 2 1 5 author does not 
admit forty ſpecies of the Euphorhin, 15% are 
therefore very e Tas $4 _ 2 
t un above · mentioned 
they are leſs accurate. —— 2 1: 1 
mit; be a ſtrong memory. — retain 7 — 7 
> Hence he pow admits ſufficiently ſhort ſpecito 
names, Which be calls 7: eaten The legitimate 


33 4 10 7100 291 22 tr 257 —_— xc ſpeciſa 
1 Phi l. Bot. p- 228. 3 
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TP auli Her manni Hortus rar nag e 
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90 Pte fue, diſtinguiſhes a plant fromallthoſs | 
« of, the ſame gemis g but the Trivial names i 
. hithe rtg ſubject to no laws.———Theiſpecifie 
« name. is therefore the eſſential difference. - N 
ie trivial names may perhaps he allowed; in the 
manner in which I have hfed them in the B, 
« Suecicus, if they only conſiſt af one word, and - 
« are exery where freely choſen. Lam convinced 
ol it, chiefly for this reaſon, that the difference 
| ul ften becomes long ſ0.that+it cannot he 
hers: eauyeniently uſed and alſo it is liable 4 
be changed, when newſpeciesare diſcovered j, 
He has ue made * e of them in _ Gemma 
Arborumt ;, eydo not of one word, 
butofecngitmy „ 
out regard — in the leaſt tha eſſential differences 
n | .Tithymalus helioleopius, B. P. 291, is 
e E 


tl 
upborbig inermis, ſellis ſubrotundis ctenatis, 
univerſa multiſida e art ialibus 
wil, propt iis tryphyllis, . lig. 498. N 
Euphorbia faliis crenatis, umbella univerſal 
queſida/pentaphylla, partialibus Miba, proprijs 
triphyllis, H. Cliff. Fl. Suse 1 30, f andithe' Her 
phorbia Soliſequia, Pan. Suec. Aman. Acad. 2. 249. 
The Gramen caninum arvenſe, B. P. 1. is the Bi- 
ticem radice repente, foliis yiridibus, H. Cliff. 24. 
and the Triticum rad. officinarum, P. S. Amen. 
Acad. 240. The Salix e 
1. 2, 247) 48 the Salix ſoliis integris glabri mis, 
ſubtus reticulatis, Fl. Suec. 202. and the S folio 
ſabtus retieulato, P. 8. Aman; en 260 51 © 
2 ly, 10 uad boi; Lis f rn Fs =" 
* Phil. Bot, p. 202; 2031 1897 907 1 aan 
2 182-2130 2 lid 1 
5 Linnai Hlora * Liga. 174 5. in vo. 
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lie Leonicera, Hloſtenm, Fl. Suec. G. A. 
Amen, Acad. 2. 202. is the Leonicera eduneulis 
bifloris bace is diſtinctis, ſoliis integerrimis, El. Suec. 
G67. The Lonicera, Perielymenum Germanicum, 

Fl Suec. G. A. Amæn. Acad. 2. 203. is the Leo- 

Vie floribus capitatis terminatricibus, foliis om- 

nibus-diſtinftis, Pl. See. 67. The Aer folio ſub- 

bus g luuco, H. Upfal. G. A. Amen. Acad. 204. 
l the Aer folii; quinquelobis acuminatis acute 
ſerratis, petiolis terettbus, H. Upſal: 94. and ſo of 
rhe reſt. This is a recent; and very rich mine, 
out of which- new nee are to be dog at Plea- 

; fare.” 2 9077 113 74 3 SI £ 6 B24 Ck. 
Yet; it is oſt ours; in, that Linneus's legitimate 
en names are of ſo great uſe in Botany, that 
they often Mewes more certain and pe icuous 

| peei -than can be eg ly gathered 
iptions of ſome writers. Nei- 

er e646 be deſpiſed as uſeleſs, 
5f 885 ok only taken from the legitimate ſpecific, 
of e mouz marks; ſinee thoſe perhaps alone 
ure to be properly called names, and IHE ey 


not be multiplied without berenneh f 

E 8 F; 2 I F\ 9 1 #2 Phot aw * 5 e 87 "Bo EEE A 
N 07 + Pp . 5 os. A l 3 4 $R yl art 
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8 82, Tboſe bee Plants that agree in moſt 
Parts of the f achification, eſpecially in the flower 
and fraic; are judged to be of the ſame genus; as 
the great Conradus Geſuerus firft taught, who was 
horn at Zurich, in 1516; and died there of the 
plague, in the year 1565, in che 49th e his 
age, co-mphy he N _ ound 


4 
i * 
e 


* T * _ 


| 00 BOT ANTI 1 
1 tany, which aſterwards laboured under manyx 


1 i mperfections, becauſe thoſe chat lired after him | 
« did not-follow his footſteps #7? : 19 4h 


Geſner's Botanical works, which for a long time 15 


have _ ee de 7 bol _ _ — Lache. 
eri aps at length will ſee t t. 
ü Por, Jab. 7 rb in his explications oſ 
the abbreviations in the Flora Noribergenſis #5 
ſpeaks thus: The author of this Catalogue ha 
in his poſſeſſion figures of both alpine and end- 
1 tic plants, which were painted to the liſe, and 
briefly deſcrib'd by Conrudus Geſnerus. There is 
likewiſe in this manuſcript, . Conr adus Geſuenur v 
« hiſtory of plants, with their virtues, 48 a dif- 
tinct work. We are alſo informed by the illuſtrĩ- 
ous Heiſt er in his above-mentioned preface}, that 
Joachimus Camerarius, a Phyſieian and Botaniſtzof f 
Nor imbergh, bought that botanical treaſure, not 
long after Gæſner's death, of his heir Caſpar Hag. 
Fus, with a deſign to publiſh, it: that from Came 
rarius it aſterwards came into the hands of the 
Volc tamer s, where it laid neglected ſot a very 
long time, and from them at length, in the hear 
1744. when the laſt Vo/ckamer died, to the illuf- 
trious Trew; likewiſe 2 mal excellent Botaniſt of 
MAG or , | 13 


CNS IS 


83. But the right way of — . gene- 


ra, Perhaps would have ſtill lain in darkneſs, 
66 unleſs Robert rw wy un in ROI 


. 


d Tournef. p- 50. 6 ut . 
f Þþ Fohbannis Georgii N Flora No 
gent. Noribergæ 1700. in 108 ff MN 


* 


7 * 1 Ls i A * 4 14 ay « 1 ” 4 it- 


4 man; a 
4 moſt Alt dens Botaniſt of our ſeventeenth centu · 


= Abel $iom 
4had reformed and reſtored it, 1 it 


, wers alienated dy Herbariſts, and firſt applied 


4 it to conſtant uſe 3 ſot which ſervice high en- 
P comiums ought to be conferred on him; but he 

% would have metited far greater; if he had ab- 
1 Named from ſe li. praiſeæ Robert Mori ſon was 
born at Aberdeen in the year 1620, and died at 


nns Hawks Wichour doubt an eminent 
Botaniſt, ſeeing he was much celebrated even by 


aties. Nobert Moriſon an Enꝑliſli- 
ys Mentzeligs); a Phyfician, and the 


ry. Befides anew diſtribution of plants into 
2 certain claſſes, &. he has wrote an Hortus Re- 
4 gius Bieſenſis, Præludia Botanica, & c.“ Vid: 
Ment. Ind. Elenchs auctorum f; where there is no 


mention at all made of Fungius. In the liſts of 
* names, (ſays the famous Herman t), I have fol- 


*. lowed the guidance of the principal Botanical 
uriters of our age; Caßpar and John Paubine, 


as alſo Robert Morifon, and others, in whom we 


may find plants that are omitted by the already 
* eommended authors. And bellow, Mori ſou 

<« wilt principally inſtruct you in the character 
4 of a plant, Caſpar Paine in the ſynonymous 


* names, &c.” And in another place, Mr. 


« * Robert Moriſon, 955 while = Lived; was 2 67 
1 r %4 e far 

— p- $4 E 4 wt 
t Index 965-4 wats — opera 
ian Mentzelii. Berolini 1682. in folio. Ejuf- 


dem Pagi lus revierams #lanterais ad ealeer Bade, 


editur. B 
+ Pr T, in K 2 Wind -< RT : emf" adv, | 
H. L. Bat. 5˙ 164. 41 1 


"gi 30 _— 


he hex ihe ga x bus Prti 
* univerlity of Oxford; ſent i 


* äs gätfered about 
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Bere find FJungius's name, . 
fore, or Butyhiave. RIEL. -© 
13 > SIB1 KINKS Ik Un 4 2 1 eu ente 10 


* 84: Lam fotry indeed, that th eee Bag 
thinks othetwiſe" 'of Mo 22 FN r, Be writes Hg 
In the pref & Uready commend: P. 6: Mol 
« weters whb have treated of the ile Abd 
© preſs of Botany, when 1 of C2/2p 
4 cr even Werd ies complain, char Eee 
44 long time after high, the Botanical ſoience la 
8 it w Et r ed tick contemned; Zick t; 
* 
4 dir y 6 Noriſon and Ray, "who were Pot 
4 Bring jr? Rip fame'time in England, an 
« publiſhed wri concerning Botanleal meths: 
4 towards he end of the laſt centgry, an 
have attributed eſptcially"ro*Moriſon oft 1 
the glory of inventing a method: but yet, 3 
4 to be here remarked, Mortſen In his gilt Ota 
4 hjedl Yue. w ich he Sore Præ M By: 
„ 2anica, a nd pu bliff 3 in 1669, 1 850 
2 2, ny" only bo habetiral der "the 
Gut e, Wiel Gag 
195 3 of bel, | Ta Velbte this ime; cl. 
<" rivated in Prance;' and uf which” fot forme Fears 
He was Overleer; /\ ind" likewiſe the RAS 
«which he believed he had firff obſet᷑ ved I th 
«" writings'ef Caſpar and bh Baubnie (Jer 
*/Fungius had already before him remarked a great 


many of them). But in the preface of hisþ 
«oP Thr Goren bas ee that he 15 
Qt 


'Y 4 ointed. out the true and principal 


* DI rar 100 
« 8 out a method of lants, which no one had 
5 till then an tl n * s not even di- 
« 'rulged it in t . And b 5 P.4> 
by fog what | Fungins has dc 1 bn 
art 2. C 3. (be ſays) in the prozmum, he be. 
« pins thus: Unleſs plants are reduced ints certain 
ners and fperies by a conft ant ſcheme, and not 
e LET | 225 of this 8 other per / 
the Auch "the. knowledge of vegetables will 
Firs as.1t were ove the buman 
tnderflandi puns infinity, becauſe infinite things 
122 pa 1 425 * an ib ago claſſe £59 


enera, and ſhecies, puts an end to infinity *; 
22 which 2 2 that this exce * 


ſounda · 

12 7 4 ; 4nd that afterwards all 

ic an rants followed his opinion.” He 

i on: infkances 4 and honours 
im wit | 


ommendations'; to 


Ig 
4 
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. 1: . ex a >: + Ea 
ich, ve eee, e eee e ..; 
. Gy * { 
* 1 * i k * * x 5 4 1 * F ö . 1 


ly in 

6A gh Moriſan,. t 
cerning the as an ” method. of. plants. 
* e en e Ae obſer- 
vations, 
* $a whe are u ;afalpion, ine, 


No. 86. 5 


9 10 Ts 


1 e Tec 5. bing ug 1 
755 in 18691 is the third edits 5 75 Fra (ng 
come out at Paris in 1055. In the preface'ts 
third edition, he ſays, *1 bave now id my cuſtody in 
* new method, which ranks all the clafles of vege- 
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often d To ment pe erin | 
985 þ bim im \byy make 24 00. 7 X0- 
ſ 9573 phyfica: * Foes pot. there: fore, appear that 
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thheven.:.;for 
2 ranks, | 


actes 


| Here he 8105 1 44 mrs 
e #7 EE po wa 0 
e, 33. 


« herſelf, ond; raking | | pilt @ 
« ie 
« an unbecoming manner, while een 
name of the — | | 
« ledge that that method | 
4 => and not only ek but in 
telt clp e amiſs ; yet, when | 
2 55 — and plainly ridiculed 5 
is vain T of hanafelf, not to ſay a 
more ſe vere, or diſquiet the foul of tha 
hp wag up ig pa ny i. meaſure take cu 
5 an 23 1 reſol ved to try hat l 
7 5 and planning out ae 
| Pf Wy freely following the .guidance of ca» 
* tures Sb yy won 3 
* liberation, I — that diſtribusion, ſo u 
« com my own obſervations with e 
« others, which I aſterwards publiſhed, vader the 
« title of Mecbodus 42 in the eighti 
** and ſecond year of the laſt century... TREDS 
know what be could hve ſid more ere, 


89. 1 "tha whole conts of che tb 
T's e, was. this, is, Jn 9 hue 


5 LW”. 
_ . 4 


* Drbs CATION 


Ba” 4% SY! L — ſerved this in many au- 
| bn wrdts fee years ſince; yea lately, 5 
in a certain bob, publiſhed by an author w 
4 is a Fellow of dur College, he rein a method 
f plants akef from the reſemblance of their 
# len bes is exhibited, and the elaſſes are diſpoſed | 
* in tablen 1 nl, found it a cbnfuſed Chabs: 1 


* tead therein concerning plan dut 1 learnt no- — 
«vthing ; and I will ek you its miſtakes and 
5 e eee not now 7 
wdwreſs.”: 2 "rr Y = MIS ,n&t 
wat 1 nafw 97 7 Hen 08 160 of 26} * 
90. Though there 10 no occaſion to vindicate 
Moriſon in the opt n of the learned; yet L fill 


frah efibe' a few Hiſt, out of his ie and the 
face,” ieh are prefixed to the third volume of 
| I'S PL\Ozbnienfis: - ** He vas a moſt candid 
man to Thew to all, and teach all, his method, 
both by his writings and converſation, bein 
* envious of nd perfon's fame,” while his owt was 
*?1ecure, to which he always preferred the public 
* good, For, Morifor's 'repnrarion is not to be 
« * Aeſpaited of, as long 28 Ray's Sog Pirpinm 
< Brittanicarum,'or the Hiſtoria plantarum of the 
& ſane author, will be valued by Botaniſts: in 
both Whiehr there is not à page, filed 
* how much ſoe ver N. and ee 
e Morifors genius" doch got Thins,” V.. 
| — p. £08 He e the- 


ons 


2 2 Ne 4 T1" —— 
8 « In 
| ai" ws bs 


en BO TAN T= : ap 


by” in the mean time Aberdeen, very luckily, 
* brought forth Robert Moriſon, the unrivalle Fl 


_ © chief af all Botanic writers, how many ſoever 


ee they were; to whoſe guidatice; unſpeakable 


1 «' penetratiof, and moſt fuccefsfal ſtudies, ſtudents - 
4 ef Borany oe more, than to all the Tabonrs' of 
il the antients. Every one may be. ſpeedily con- 


1 vinced of this,” who will carefully aA his 
 animagoerfions on John and Ca api Paubine in 


enſis: and; 'as the moſt famous Paulus Amman- 
nus juſtly. remarks, which I am not afharged” to 
repeat, tn hee" nervous Works of Moriſop, Pore 
tuff re, more truth, and Mare Udvatitage accrai 1 
to lovers of medicine, are” contained. than in al 
the very numerous volumes, mwhith are interſper- 
| 4 ed with cbme ions of the antlents : : fer the” j- 
vate judgment, of every one who I impartial "and 


Ll 


C6) 


« unprejudiced, be arbitrary.” Theſe, things were 
faid by the moſt famous Bobart in the above men- 


tioned preface, about fix Fears before the death of 
Fobn Ray. Moyiſon's Hiſt. Oxom. is Hkewiſe much 
commended by the great Boerhague . „ "Theſe 
Yove that Moriſon (to ſpeak again with 
thor of his life) durff prize the Hiſtoria 
4 Oxomienſtr, and hoth confulted bis own Yepuration, 
3 and fa ken the expe ariont of the E, Al. 
27 15 — 40 deny it, who\owed zl 
nts in Botan e 
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97. As i ict that the Fs of the ors 
; to be borrowed the moſt conveniently from the 
fructiſication, ſo I think that of the alles! is to be 
taken the moſt commod ĩouſly from the flower, in 
the more perſect plants; in others from the habit, 
or external rel 3 5 the characteriſtic of the 
orders, or ſections of the claſſes, from the, fruit; 
as from the moſt eſſential and viſible parts. And 


this is Purneſort's method “, which is by far the 


eaſieſt of all others, and the moſt uſeful to learn- 
ers, as I before obſerved. I confeſs, with the moſt 
famous author, that it is not finiſhed ; nor am I 
ignorant oſ what has beemanimadverted upon it 

9 the legend, Ke moſ fans Ray, os, &c. but 


92 Vet, 1 ook, beider, b by . out | 
or obliterating the ſpots or imperſcRtions which 
are obſerved in the yſtitutiones rei berbariæ, their 

elegance and utility would be much heightened: 
while a ſyſtem abſolutely perſect, is not to be ex- 
N from this age, 1 2 ever be conſummated. 

he mean time we enjoy theſe, earneſtly in- 
treating the celebrated and moſt humane Mr. Ber- 
var d 2 Fuffien, to put the laſt hand to them, and 


reſcue y from the various difficult trifles and 
 fooleries; with which it is burthened and almoſt 
oppreſſed . 


ws 73 7 1 £ ; | 3 e n 4 _— ? Thoſe 
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| Thoſe that would be acquainted with wie 

others have done towards compleating a method 

= we peruſe the authors themſelves ; or 
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93- It would t»ke up too much time to en 


patiate on the uſes of plants. We cannot live 


without them. For, whatſoever. things are ne. 
ceflary for food, - whatſoever, things are efteemed 


delicacies, they abundantly ſu Pply ; they not on- 
ly afford ſuſtinence, but likewiſe clothing, and 
medicines, and houſes, and ſhips, and houſhald+ 


furniture, and fuel, and recreations of the ſenſes 
and mind. But we think it needleſs to dwell on 


theſe things. Ray's Hiſt. Pl. p. 46. may be con- 


— 1 


63 2 


94. However, we may remark, with reſpect mn 
their medical uſe, that no method of Botany 1s of 
ſo great ſervice towards inveſtigating thevirtues 
of plants, as is pretended by ſome ; the firſt of 
whom was Ceſaſpinus, who, in the preface to his 
treatiſe on plants, writes thus At length even 
ians moſt ſeek: ſor as 
diſcovered from a know- 


their properties, a 


P 2 « ledge 
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etc of their natures ; --thoſe that are :afſociated 
4:in'the ſame genus, for moſt part poſſeſs ſimilar 
4 powers; which others fully proſecute ; parti- 
enlarly Frederic l Hlaſfman, who was Profeſſor | 
of Medicine at Hall, in his Difſertation concern- 
ing a compe ndi ous — of ſe are hing out the vir- 
ines of medicinal plan: —— by the 
moſt famous . in his Fundamenta Botanica 
and Philoſophia Botanica, ſrom Page 278. to 287. 
Here it is aſſerted, that Plants which agree in 

« their genus, alſo agree in their virtues; thoſe 


that are contained under a natural order, like- 


* wiſe approach one another in virtues ; and ſuch 


* as agree in a natural claſs alſo 1 _— ſome ature 


MP mere” in eee + 1 
2 4 1 3 3 I 7 OTE . & . 


2 4 * 


9g" But it is very well 1905, that the pere 
* the ſame ſperies very often differ widely from 
each other in virtues. ' For inſtance; the Root and 
Leaves of the common Wormwood, common Sorrel, 
Birthwort, & c. the Bark and Wood of the Cinna- 
mon Tree, Citron Tree, the Tree that yields the 
Peruvian Bark, &c. the Leaves and 2 of the 
white Lily, Jaſmipe;' Roſes, & c. the Flowers and 
Fruit of the Sloe Tree, Peach Tree, Pear Tree, 
Sc, the Fruit, Bark, and Kernel of the A nacar- 
dium, Wallnat, - Amond, Sic: What oceaſſon is 


there ſor examples? How much the ſeeds, fruits 
4 555 ther * of ants, which are in —_— 


e, differ, from" thoſe parts that are not uſed, in 
Urtbes, no obe can be ignorant, who knows: how 


to diſtinguiſſi betwiat wheat and the! chaff ber 
tered” by no oh an 8 2 * C210 „ 1. | Ly 
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In like manner, the ſpecies; are different inns. 
pure, of the ſame genus ; es this be natural 
or artificial, is f — Ggnification. The com- 

Drmwood, inſipid Wormwobd, are 
quite different from one another; likewiſe the 
Succotrine Aloes, and the American Aloes; the 
Cinnamon, and the Saſſaſras; the biting Arffmurt, 

and the mild Arſmart; the "loſs Sedum, and the 
leaſt Sedum; the male Balſam apple, and the 
wild Cucumber; the common Cucumber, and the 
Ran uintida; the acrid Ranuneulus, and theſweet 


Us ; and numberleſs orhers, 21142 HEE bas 
3 uns Ml 01058] #4 S002. e ier 24 

96. Mueh lefs always do thoſs Hanes agree ir 
2 which are contained in natural order 
Linnæus gives examples of ſuel an agreement 
to wit, Ihe pi llar- bearing (columniferæ lens; 
ten the Common Mallow, Marſh Mallows; Vervaih 
% Mallows, and the Cotton Buſn. Tbe pleaſant 
70 Uclieacies"(Scitamina) the Common Ginger; 
«,Cardamoms; Galanga 3 Zedoary, Coſtus, Stain 
_ 4. of Patadiſe and — The orc hi debus 

the Purple Bird's Neſt (Orcbii) Batyrion, Baſ- 
« rard Heſlebore ($erapias); and Epidendruni: | 
e TN "muny-podded : : the "Peony, * Columbiyes, 
25 Wolf's-Bane, Staves Acre, Nigella, Hellebore, 
nunculus, and Paſque-Flower. The contort 

4 ed the\$wallow-Wort (Apory 1), Cynanche, 

©. Syrian Dog's-Bane (Ai lepiac), Rc. 'Burthough 
ſuch an agreement ſhould really exiſt 1n'theſe, it it 
does not thence follow, that of con — 
be found in albotbert, or in à grest number of 
dhe & eſpecially fince one plant can ſcarce differ 
7 2 ad -T£ 4 A 11 Amore 

4 Phil. Bot. p. 278. Fei A ol v9 7. 
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more in virtues from another, than the Swallow- 
Wort ſrom the Syrian Dog's-Bane, the Peony from 
the Columbines, and both of them from the Wolf 's- 
| Bane, Nigella, Hellebore, and Ranunculus ; as 
alſo theſe among themſelves ; nor truly do the 
Grains of Paradiſe come near to the Turmerick in 
virtues. But if we inſpect thoſe orders, which he 
has propoſed * as the fragments of natural method, 
there are placed under the ſame natural order, the 
Wake-Robin, ſweet Flag, and Red Nightſhade; 
the true Saffron and Meadow-Saffron; the Squil 
and Hyacinth ; the Flower-de-luce and Corn-Flag; 
the Lily and Tulip; the Piſtachio Tree and Oak; 

the. Elder and the Sumach; the Fig-Tree and 
Hemp; the Baſtard Saffron and Artichoke ; the“ 
Colt's-Foot and Leopard's-Bane ; the Sea-Holly 
and Hemlock ; the Olive Tree and Aſh 3 the 
Bay Tree and Biſtort; the Guinea Pepper and 
Mullein; and a great many more included under 
the ſame order, which are ſound to be as different 
in their virtues, as are aliments, medicines, and 

poiſons; or one claſs of ſimples from another. 
„ Thoſe that have an aſſinity (ſays Mr. Lin- 
neus] agree in habit, manner of growing, pro- 
« perties, virtues, and uſe. The daily labour of 
& the: greateſt. Botaniſts is 2 ſtrenuouſly 
« about theſe, -and it ſhould be ſtrenuouſly em- 
« ployed about them. Hence natural method is, 
and will be, the ultimate end of Botany f.“ 
But, whoever has ſeen ſuch an affinity betwixt the 
genera of almoſt * one of the mentioned orders, 
Tees much more clearly than me. For, of the 


n 
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Willow and Plane Trey" the Mulberry Tree and 
Pellitory of the wall; the Common 1 and 
— . Tree ; the Jew's Mallow and Lime 
Tree; the Water- Elder and Helm- Oak; the 7 
Flower and Fumitory; the Poppy and May A 
and many others, agree in habit, 1 willmgly 


— that I am ignorant of what 1s "meant 
by an agrovtuent in habit. * 


97. Concerning that nerve 2 4 0 
« firſt and laſt thing wanted in Botany *,“ it may 
by the by be obſerved, as it here'occurs ; iſt, That, 
if we may be allowed to judge of it from the re- 
cited fragments,” it will appear to be abſolutely 
uſeleſs to thoſe, that delig be t more in the know- 
ledge of plants, than in 5 multitude of names: 
For, to what purpoſe is ĩt to form artfully in a dif- 
ferent manner thoſe vicarious names (as he calls 
them), which are to be changed of neceſſity, ſuch 
as Piperite, Scitamina, Sepiarie, Calamarie, Sca- 
bride, Culminee, Vaginales, Sarmentacee, Cande- 
lares, &.? or, even the orders themſelves, whoſe 
genera are ſo little allied? © Since they by 'no 
means facilitate the ſcience, ' which has been 
hitherto almoſt intirely loft am idſt a' ſup rAuous 
variety of terms, methods, &c. For, the Bota- 
nical language, (as the moſt famous Bufor 85 | 
is, in our times, much more difficultly ac uired, 
than the knowledge of the plants themſelves ; 
which is in a great meaſure owing to the a | 
at. cal, or er, to 8 eee 2 


hr | 
* Phil, Bot. þ+ 17. 8 
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2 And, 2dly, If I may be permitted to ſpeak 

J ſentiments, thoſe that are laboriouſiy engaged 

in el eau a narural method of; plants, ſeem 
laboriouſly engaged in finding out the philo- 
1 8 8 * natute is only ſol icitous about 
nd; hence it is; that all endea vours 

iber nee + pa to this ſcope, have miſcarried. 
And indeed I am afraid: leſt the celebrated author 
of the Philoſophia Botanica; now diſdaining the 
35 the ee ſhould contrive a ne revolution 
tanical Art. For, even in the Fund: 
ao, he ſays, To adhere ſo to the habits 
of plants, ap the * drawn principles of 
hve — 8 to _ folly 


inion: in — of the, jo Arr — 
= ultimate end of Botany , he adds, 5+, Princi- 
« pally. three obſtacles. have a bar in the way 
«. of the natural method: 1. be neglected Habit 
4%, of Plagts, ge the —— of ſructification was 
2 proved, a e new faliationg 105. 
« . And che Gr cited — talks 
in this Ain : „ The Foliation 186 that folded 
be which rbe leaves keep, while they are hid 
175 wixt the gem and the young ſhoots (a 92 
of plants. This, Which was:overlook 
& predeceſſors,” is modelled in the — — 
| « manners, Iuvoluta, Revoluta, Obpolura, Convo- | 
T.hite, Imbricata, Equitentia,  Conduplic ata, Pli- 
* amy. W Greinalia. Tea, in _— 


4 Phil Bor. p. 137. * 4 46d e 2 
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Bot: 6: 163. hechas fully commented on the Habit 
from P. 101, tor 2. of His Philoſophia Botanica, 
whereè indeed. many things very lately diſcovered 
are to ee vc Jearese, 51. of them ars 
Hay uſeful, .. 2 SHY 24%” ee dT: 
„ 1 CS” Ro 
+ bore ker A ore: Ay 2 point out 
- thoſe qualities of plants, in which their virtues 


e conſiſt,. Fund- Bot. 5.358. Concerning the 


uſe of the ſenſes, eſpeci Taſting, in diſcover- 
ang the rvirtues o — — things gceur in 
various authors. But no one ſeems; to haye care- 
Jully enough obſerved the differences of zaftes 3 
and likewiſe ſome compound are eſteemed =—_ - 
taſtes; and athets that only differ in degree are 
reckoned diſtin& ſpecies f them. . Whereſors, 
our Grew, not being content with the docttine de 
livered / in: the: ſchools, aſter re- examining 45 
aicely, weighing the whole. matter, has obſerye 
and diſtinguiſbed ſixteen different 1 ne! 
&aftes ; ſrom the eon junctions of theſe, almoſt in 
numerable conpound 1 and their very various dif- 
| ferences; i with reſ to the ir degrees, 1 
and the ſabjet which they affect. . [See Gem? 
| mon 65 We e differences 5 of taſtes 1 


r will, examine, the 
which 992 50 


all, dle 10 * | | 
The 1 5 7 
greg uſeſul, though more rarely. 


Sow 


« fac (Sweet , are Anale ties: OD Fragrant, 
IR VI Q E "IM = = 


* undes 
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1 Orgaſtics (Cordials), the Aromaricsſtimulants, 
the Agra) ſmelling 1 — the 
44 Nauſeous corroſ ves, Fund. Bot. $362. And 
according to the Phi ia — 'P- 264, 
The Ambrofac are the Squinancy wort (. 
Abe Imioſeb, Muzsked Crane's-bill, Musk Mallows, 
Miller, and Ara: and act like Amberygreaſe, _ 
and ciner. The Frugrant, flowers of Saffron, 
mens Violet, &e. and commend themſelves > 
| moſt agreeable ſmell. The Amatics, the 
Bay Tree, Saffafras,” Camphor, &c. commonly a- 
gree in ſmell and tate. The Heavily Smelling 
rareolentia], which are Gngular, are, the Alli- 
28 Garlick, Water-Germander, Aſſa feetida, 
Bw, 2 (Hircina), the Purple Bird's. 


(Orchis), ng Hawkweed, ftinking 
ined and Herb Robert. The Tetra are known 


very well by their difagreeable ſmell; the ſtink- 
ng Mayweed, Opium, Elder, &e. The Nau- 
| feous, or ſuch as when taken into the ſtomach are 
thrown up by nature; the white — — Bear's 
Foot, Lily of the Valley (Convallaria), Aſara- 
hacca, Tobaceo, and Coloquintida.”' Thus this 

aphoriſm is explained by the moſt famous author. 
d nauſeous things, are to be called 


carroffves ; or the Tetra, ſtu 
theſe Ambrofiac, TEINS, > and Aromatic ſab- 
1 agree among themſelves, I by no means 
ee. For, if I be not miſtaken, the flowers of the 
Mezereon, Daffodill, "Hyacinth, '&e. ' may with 
equal reaſon be called Ambrofiac, (for this is an 
uncommon . or at leaſt Pragrant, as thoſe 
above "rad bf tran vos peru 


In 


nt ; or in what 
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- In a werd, whoever takes the virtues of plants, 
from the taſte and ſmell, and much more from the ix 


De . \ bf | h 
. ** Pends upon nat ive c plants, whence 
4 the rules and principles of, the art are to be 
4 formed.” Yet, it is manifeſt from experience, 
that a great many plants can bear our winters an 
thrive much in gardens, whoſe native place differs 
22 from ours, both in weather and ſoil + an 
| howſoever. diffuſed and troubleſorae the method of 
the Dictionary is, the culture of more L is 
there deſeribed, than I think are nurſed in any 
garden in Europe; and at the ſame time, in ſhort, 
it is to be found more eaſily and ſooner, than it 
| can be inveſtigated in any other author, or with 
the aſſiſtance of the rules laid down in the Philo- 
| ſophia. Botanica, from p. 263. to270. Aud hene 
it is, that the dictionary has beep printed withm 


| | Tm Aa T7 1 1 
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about twenty years fix times; ; and its abridgmient | 
22 times. by i "hg Ro 


„e e Hy ay * 
3 


1051 (42524 8. XXV 2326/8 ay X 26719 28. 
vis 91k % e m1, 
Since all 1 thoſe * tight trest tof Ao — 
of ſtudy ing medicine, extol Botany in the higheſt 
manner, and its diſcipline or inſtruction is not leſs 
friendly to the body, than neceſſary to the mind, 
— 15 needleſs to enlarge here on the. eelebration of 
its praiſes, ' I have however: judgedlit proper, to 
e A general vie w of plants according. to Tourne> 
1 s method, to aſſiſt the memory: And leſt the 
Inde ſhould: Aries out to tod great length, 
From, the order of 'the plants being needleſsly in- 
ted, 1 alf ſubjoin rhe titles of the clafles 
Rn „a little abbreviated; alfoi'the-names 
"of the®genera deſeribed by him; with ome others 
more fecently diſcovered; and add the generical 
—_— of Linney, whith differ from thoſe of Pena, 


„ 


1 fits; LSE, £3 34 53x „Di 


"Herbs and uriferl Arabs are, either Anrho) ho. | 
10 ch as bear flowers; or Ananithousj' ſuc 
ear ho flowers“ The anthophorous ate —.— 
Petalodes, furniſhed with flower - leaves; or Ape- 
_ *taboiis,” want flowerleaves.” The petalodes have 
either a a Simple or 4 Compound Kower. Thoſe 
chat carry a ſimple flow er are either Monopetalous, 
ſuch as Are only one flower- leaf, (though, with- 
aut at accurate examination of it at the bottom, i I. 
$'fometimes mueh divided into laciniz or jage, 
"21d: e of ſeveral petala), or 
pe! — ſuch 'many-flower:leaves. 
» of | T he 


687B OTA ins 
The monoperalons are, the 3 amp. 1110! n, bets 


Rotated,  wheet-ſhaped,: Claſs z. Labiatedʒ fuch 
-AS reſemble'lrps;"Claſs 13.9 and” Anomalous fach 
as are irregularly ſhaped, and cannot) for this bea- 
ſon be eaſily reduced under a particular name to 
any of the ſormer Claſſes, Claſs 4. The poly pe- 
talous are,; the Crueiform, eroſs-like, Claid s. 
Roſacequs, roſe.like, Claſs 6. , Umnbellargd, um- 
belliferobs, öf Feſemble zn umbella or umbrella, 
Clay Catybphyllæoue, W ned lire, fas. 
Liliaceous, ily-like, Claſi 9. Papilionaceous, ſuch 
as ha ve ſorne faint ſimilitude to a butter: id. 
and Anomalous, ſuch as cannot well be diſtiagui ſi- 


= 


5 ed by names and brought under the foregding 


ſhaped y Ciafs 1. Infundibuliſorm, funnel likenor 


* 
o 


£ laſſes on account of the ir fin gular figures, Clef. 


| Thoſe that bear a compound flu er. are, the Hol- 


cular, ſuch as have, many ſmall tubular petala, 
Claſs 12. Semiffoſcular, ſuch as have manꝭ ml 
petala, but longer than the former, broader, flaztex, 
and not apparently fiſtular, Claſs 13. and Radt- 
ated, Claſs Ta: which are compoſed of an 'mternal 
ar central floſcular and an external or cireumſeren- 
tial femifloſcular part, the latter being diſpofetl 
like rays of ght ang horizontall y/5| theintetior 
part is called Jiſcus, from its reſemblance of an 
©horſe-ſhoe, and the exterior corona, from its di- 
tant likeneſs to à crown. The Apetalous, conſtl- 
tute C/aſs 18. The ànanthohs dre, either Sperma- 


tophorous, ſuch. as produce i ſeed, or Aſpermous, 


ſuch as are commonly reckoned to produce no ſeed. 


The Spermatephorous, make up Claſs 16. and the 
Aſpermous, ſorm Claſt 17. Trees and Shrubs are, 


either Apetalous, or Petalodes. The - apetalous 


e arc, 


ferous, ſuch 
The 


Amme 
ing of 3 Claſs 18. and — — juli- 


as bearamenta, juli, or eatkins, C/afs 19. 
petalodes are, the Monopetalous, 


Claſs 20. 


1 Claſs 21. n e * 22- 


Cerinthe. 


Gentiana. 
| "Hydrophyllon, * 
Idanella. -— 
:Conyolvulas. = 
Cuſcuta. 


Tithymalus. Lupborkis 5: 
_Tithymaloides. 1 


* 
8 


.. 
Euphorbium. 
en, 
3 LY 


18 ＋L A8 8. 11  Glaux. ' 
: Herbs monopetalous Oxys. ort. 
| 92 8 campaniſorm. * 1 
1. "With a piſtillum which * feed. 
ee into offefit iS — 
b. 4, With e piſton which 
— . into a fruit, com- 
2 % of ſmell ſheaths 
_ Fellicles: 0 e 4 
Cotyledon. 
| re ung 2" 
2- With a piftillum mbich Periploca, * 
N . into a dry fruit. Aſclepias. a 


; LY With opifilow, which 


is furrounded with the 
famina united at their 
baſe into a tube, and 
changes into a multi- 


_ capſular fruit. 


* : 
4” . — EE. 


on 1 „ 9 


| Abutilon. Si 4. 


| 6. With a 28 „ 


8 


Se gi lous 8 


changes imo a fruit, f 4 
moſt part fleſpy- 1. — ile which 
| 13 n changes into the fruit. 
Tamnus. Tamas. — N 
— 


Luffa. ings 
Cam -: 

7 Melo; 5 | 
Pepo. Cucurbita. 
Melopepo. : G Cucorbita. 
Cucurbita. 
Anguria. Cucurbita. 
Saen Cueumit. 


7. Wi th 4 a which 
changes into a dry fruit- 


Rapuneulus. Phyteuma. 

8. | with p aha which 

chongerintoatwinfreis. 
Rubia. 


Aparine. 
Gallium. Gabba 


| W 2 00 e e 


7 


Hyoſcyamus. 1 


Stramonium. Datere, 5 
Pervinca. Vis Ina 


2. With a aca which 


changes into the Smit. 


alapa. Mirabilts. 
13 . 
Trachelium. © A 
Valeriana. © Fir TREES 
Valerianella. babe fun, 


1 


Ananas. Remels. 99 


3. Withe 1 
changes into 4 fruit, 


* af JR 


wg „ rr. A Shar 40S ee \ 


: ? 
A 
F: 
; 
| 
N 
: 
q 
| | 


Bug of m. An buſa. 
gl ban, Af 45 
5 510180 5 
chioides. Tyc 4. 
Pulmonaria. _— 
Lithoſ + pq Ne 
Bymphytum. 11 


Heltotro pium. 4 ks 43 
Synogloſſum. Landy 
Omphalodes. .Cyn 22 


1 


4; Witha pig ah e, 
changes into a ek 


Plumbago: . Jana; 


r 


5. Rotated, with. 3 


tillum which. changes 
into 4 dry fait. 


L-yfimachia. Th BK kk *I © 


Horton ia. 
Anagallis. pale] 


. 
Molus- . 1 1 


Veronica. doen 
7 Chryſoſplenium:;. Mall 


Polemonium.. bl 
Verbaſcumy 


Blattaria. 2 — 
6 » — 


6. 1 rb a” —_ 
tillum which 1. 
into 4 ſoft frumm 


; 1 * 4 3 95 7 wr 
#32 124 * 2 i. 


JRL "3 
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"SolanumkiZ gold 
Lycoperſtcon. Solatuth. 
Alkekengi-  Phy/alis-. 
Melongena. Solanum. 


* 4 8 
9 


Nymphboides. der | 


thes * N 18 Wien 
Cyclamen 1 85 
8 Ado. 


21 


7. er wh a wy 
which dene into the 


fruit 1 5 81 
Pimpinella. I 
4% LEE 

«YEE BE Lu 4 
ess i. 
95 


Herbs. mopoperalous * 


buated. ,. v20i 


T- 5 the upper lip for 
li te a helmot or Jaultion- 


Phlomis * 60 4 £55 e., 
Horminum. alba.) J 
Sclarea. Saulria. 
Salvia. 186 5 
Dracocephalon. a= de 
3 Fephaldme, .. 
Caſſida, lie. 


Brunella. 3 


2. With the pa 401. 
oe lile a p. 


Moldavica. 


be. B O T ANI, 5 ; 329 
Moldavi 18 W Sy 
hal e qo 4: bave hut o 
Ballote. Balle. a nes hy tip” Sas Rye 
tlie 3 4s £47, TY $5 
3 Rt 9 N 
Stachys. edn: > Polium. Teuerium. 5 
Cardiaca. Kent. Teuerimm in 
Leonutus. - wi 


Molucca. Molle lla. 
PleudodiQamnus. . Mar- 


rubi An. 


Mentha. 15 e my 1447 
Mazrubiaſtrymy, - Can. . * 
Lycopu . 68 pA B wo . 


3. the en cred 
Sideritis. 1 
Marrubi Tr : , | 
Na , ” 1 


Calaminth pr 38 17 | 


Clinopodi un. + a 
Roſmarinus. 
1 ymus. 8 Tug 
.Serpyllum; Thames. 
Tamale Ns 


Tun; 


. GAY TY | 


Lane ganum um 
Ne Om 
Verbena: 3 
Stœchas. Lavendule. 

| SOatatia. Vepeto. . 


Les S? * 


n 


r 0 io 
* * 


Tv — von f ad 


Chamæpitys. Tructium⸗- 


Bugula. Teuerium. ah . 


A 1 A 


2 | 4 4. 


* * IV. 


"Gn L As 


1. With a flower thu hath 
. ies 85 . or mi : 


emf 


„ 
W . l LEE 


ene ig „ 
in: aba 
Arifarum. Kae 5 

n 


Hg in a rogue. 11 
Ariſtolochia. . 
Rapuntium. Taßeſias 
WISE N 8 


3. With a flowery oper @# 
both ends. 


Bigfonis 1 


italis. 21. 1 
2 la 137 26151T 


Nee way _ 1 


2 
*. A 9 , 


en 
| 126 

7 perſenated er re- 
 ſembling 4 1 , or 


Mak: cj 
Antirrhinum. en - 
Linaria. e 
e 
Morina. e 
Afarina. n 
Agetstum. Exrinus! 
Pedicularis. 
Melampyru mm 
Chelone. cr 


— .... Po. IN 
Adhatoda. eren 
Coris 

Clandeſt ina. Lathres. 
Orobinche. GU TW BF, 
Dodartia. | 
Anblatum. Su amrin. 
Elephas. Rhinanthus. 


$4 Maaß the 1 
. * 2 in a = eh 2 


= PA mY 1 
mn, 


42 Mike wor duel or 
2. 9 2 


11.83. 
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Jonthlaſpi. 6 theol. i 
apiſt n 8 ne 


18 


Cakile. Oe : 


2. 1014 4 1 Tk 
fruit, divided e. wo 
parte, ly. an intermediate 
partition, with reſpecłk of 
the valves, placed ob- 
luique to the ee 
ö cular. $3 


N — e 
Thlaſpidium. Biſcute lla. 


Cochlearia. 
Lepidium. 8 : 
Burſa paſtoris. muß. | 


3. With the fridis, droided 
into two parts, by an 
intermbdiate partition; 
Parallel to the rutver. 


min . 


and busked, Of podded. 


Bra fica. 115. III. 
21 — 
| Heſpe- 


on BOTANY. 1 
Heſperis. 3 215 " : c LASS vi. 


, ee, 
F 15 With a piftillum which 


Sbm. changer into an gnicap- 


Eruca. Braſies. alar fruit, 2 te 
Sinapi · * NY dae mae, 
Erylmum, "Amaranthus; 


Rapa. Braſſica. fi: ; ff Portulaca. ' 
Napus. Breffies;'' 2. . eh 
Raphanus. fo ROE changes into an reh 


: * With a feind bark, er Hait. : 2 
Papaver. N 


N 2825 = Argemone. N 
. 1 Anspodophyllen. Poder 


x 5 
* p 
„ 


„ 3 e 5 phyllum. 0 3 © 
Opuntia. Cacłus. 
6.-With an mtu, . a eee, 
* „ GCereus. G 
8 „ ahi, 
Sinapiſtrum. both be m 0 
A ee 255 5 Granadilla. Paſſora 


Nuurucuia. Poſfftora. 


into i a, or our 7 — 3 Leowice 
Er ucago. Baus $ * | Alfine. 
8 With. the fruit confiſt- Alfinaſtrum. - Elatines 
ing of ſeeds collefed in- Myoſotis. Ceraſt iam. 
to a ſmall beak. mM Ros Solis oe. 


* — e bei. Ka 
Herbe bark. HEE wr +2T 


i} #4 


* 
5 * 


F . f 


i. 2 4 
122 _ 


Helianthemum, Cu. 
Androſzmum,” * 
* 4 cum. nk GY pho 


| 2. With a; tw which 
changes into the fruit for 
moſt part n 9 


Geum. Sariſraga. 
Saxifraga. nde 
Salicaria. Lata, 
Glaucium. Chelidoninm - 


4; NE 1775 a piſtill lum bib 
changes iuto 4 . 
capſular fruit. HB 


8 

Chamelæa.  Cneorum- 
Hypericum. 
Aſcyrum. Cu 
— ed 
a 
—— I Wray Alina. 
1 1 Tow 

tr rus, F 
1 SY 21 | 
Harmala. Paganum. 
Nigella. oi M 


Garwdelia, 22402 26A 
Zeephyune 
| \Corchorus. xmas | 
NHermania. 
Telephi ioides.; aud. 


ie. 8 © 
Ciſtus, . 


75 


Tribulus. 


i 'S 4. 
* Dies ATAT Ten 


13 1 
i © 


. "Tk Nymphaz ' 


5. With a piſti lun wah 
changes into a fru, 
in which the ſeeds are 
lodeed as it 275 i 


reſts. * 4 


Nelumbo. Weer. 


Capparis. 


6. With a 2 Dum es 
changes into à fruit, 


compoſed of 4 many. * 


fale. 


LES 


Ps 
——  Sedum. 


Ulmaria. Hlipendula. 
Barba — Aruncus- 
Fagonia. 5 49 


Juncago. nun in. 
eranium. 


Fw 


: — Fr 


Veratrum. 


Populago. FL c 4 


13 


a & 


7. With — 


changes into a fruit 
compaſe d of many ſeeds 


colleFed into i ſmall 


bead. 


Ane⸗ 


n BOTANY. 


Ms 


a. 


Anemone. 
Pulſatilla. 
Ranunenlus. 
Filipendula. th 
_ Clematitis. Clematis. 
Caryophyllats. Gena. 
Eragaria. e 
Qui nquefolium. Pe- 
LCD 61151186 


Tormentill˖aa. 


Pentaphylloides· Po- 
tentilla. 


8. With: @ ſoft fruit. 


— Chriſtophoriana, Atea. 
Phytola ca. | 


a 


Solanoides. Kirin. K 
1 A 4 naratn 
2 f 7 7 + 4 3 
Smilax. a9 


Meniſpermum. Burn, 


changes into à dry fruit. 


Cuminoides. Lagoecia. 
ei 1. = 
Agrimonia. 4 

Annen, : 
monia. 
Ona gra. ho, 

ion. Fpilo- 

bim. PR 


"Avi 


2 2 ES 


ww © 


F 


- With 2 ui ſegara- . 


» F from the flower. : 


9. With a cas bis : to Pin 


*Ricinoides. colo. CS. 
Begonia: ' 1 
Morſi us 1 e | 


C baris. ein 


1. With geen andftriced 


feeds. CO UNBRSGw 


Apium. en 11 2 
Cicuta. Conium.” W 
Carvi. Carum. FI rt; 
Phellandrium. 7 
Bulbocaſtanum. Buviam. 
Dade ubs. 
Sium. n 
Sifarum- Sum. 


4 


nella. 5 


Bupleurum. 1 


2. With n ne 
and pretty thick ſec ds. 


Feeniculum. - Anethum- 


Meum. AO 2 
Oenantjů e.. 
Angelica. benen, 7 
Aſtrantia. 


Wen Uum⸗ 


__ - 1 
3. Heth 3 i ape Caohrys.. 8 


„ ++ © @* 


Smyrnium. er 4 | 8. With fe e in 
=: 1 a long tail. 


Scandix. 
4. With plane, ovel, and ee BEL $40 73551.) 
pretry large feeds.” 9. With umbe lis ai > 
Imperatoria, et Angelica. © into a ſmall det 
Crithmum. | Sanicula. PE 


Anethum. TY Eryngium. : 
Peueedanum. AN Hydrocotyle. 1 


if : 3 © i 
Tu” miſts 2 lanes large * 15 LASS VIII. 


Oreoſelinum. Sa "Herbs jon — 


Thyſſelinum. 2 | 
Pa . | wh 1. Witha piſtillum which 


Sphondylium. 3 cbanges into the n 
cleum. 5 Caryophyllus. | | 
Tordylium Lychnis. ene 
— tonorTt' Cucubalus 

| Thapfia. "ok la am, 


6. With large yk be 2. With a CY Hum wh; 5 


Arie are en bol- * changer into the ſe a, 
ed is hong hn mr apt up in the abe. 


Cicutaria; T . 511i 


— 
31 


Canucalis. . Limonium. 
Echinophora. Cauc alis. 2 | 
Liguſtieum. -;0: 5 A 8 85 IX. 


. * 


Herbs liliaceous. | 


* 


7. N th 8 5 5 e I. Monpetalants with & 
Þ with @ ſpongy bark.” : Piſtilum 


8 


en BOT At. 


pit lum which bang es 


into the fruit. 
Aſphodelus. 


Li io- Aſphodelus. He 


merocalli.. 
A Sk ALGON 
ee -e 


Bulbocodium. Dyes 


Monopetalogs,, with a 
calyx which changes i in- 
a the fruits | 


1 


Crocus. alan 
Nareiſſun. „ 
Ir. pd 1 1 
Xiphion. Ei. af Rs 


Hermoda&tylus, Iris. 


rinchiunm. . is. 
| Gladiolus. 3 
Yucca. 1 


Cannacorus. Canna. 
Zingiber. ., 
| "OI 


3 44 


cantia. =Y 


Alakdes: Stratiotes« T% 
4. Hex 


ints the fruit. 9 


g _ Phalangium, * Antheri- 
du. 


e gene, f 


ape ta loas, with a 
piſtillum which changes 


e 
Liliafram:® | Ente, 
. 9 5 1 
Lilian... rao : 
Scilla. . 
Corona Imperialis. wy 
iiumn. „„ 8 
Tuli | . 8 5 2 iP 3 
Fritillaria. Re) 
Dens Canis. Erytino- 
nium. . nie 
Methonica. Glor ma. 
Ornithogalum. 
Aphyllanthes:; nvdi6. k 
Porrum-. (11201900071 2 
8310 114 "4 


* Fa s 4 I a * So "0 
+ „nin QF 
Z oy 


: £15 , 

5. He xapeta lous with 
_ calyx which Ne in- 
to the fruit. # IM 
Lilio-Narciflux! "Avi id 
rybis. 1 : 

N - eee 

Leucoium. Min. > 

Bermudiana. ien 


Chim, Lego! 


| Gaal 
1x) C C LAS N. 
Herbs papi Manzerbus. 
or le guiminous.” 


1. With 2 bort 4 90 17 
ſular pod, or bus | 


ON 


Deryenium. 


125 WP" D1 88 b 
Glyeyrrhiza. ; 
Cicer. . 
Lens. Cicer. _ 
Onobrychis. Heer. 
Vulneraria. "a 


LA 


60 


2. With a 1 ae 


mv pod. 


Ochrus. 
Vicia. 


* 
r F 
—— | 


A 


"Rn: Ty 


ce. 
| Gan / 
3. With a ae. pod. 


Securidaca. cron l. 


9 444 * 


thopus. . : 
i Sar 7 Fer of 
— x Sa 3 
| * Se r 
27 J 


Phaca. 


my  Thiee-ltaved. 


Lotus. e 
Trifolium. 
Melilotus: . 5 
Anonis. Ononis. 


Fœnum Græcum T 


gone lla. 8 


Medica. Medicago: 5 
Medicago. 


Phaſeolds. ; 3 gy 


5. With a bicapfutar pee 
Aſtragalus. 


Tragacantha. 


Pelecinus., Pierre 
„ als 5 
we” . AS 6. X1/ 


} 


1 
* 4-66 


Polypetalous anom 
r: "With a pitiimm which 
— into an unic aþ- 

ſular fai; 1 


Balſamina. 
Viola. 
Fumaria. 3 oh 
Capnoides. Fimarie 
. Reſeda.. CEAPED 


Impatjens- 
Hife 


- . Lutedla:. Kat. 


a | 


2. Witha piftt — 
| ee 


n B'O TAN T. 8 
- # : 1 
Gatduus 


Cinara. Get "OY 


thanges Into an aue 2 


falar uit. a 
Seſamoĩdes. AA. 
1 
Delphinium- N 
Aquilegia. 
Fraxinella DiFamms. 


olum. BE. «ol | 1 
Melianthus. 3 
Odrindum. Cards hes. 


mum. | mk 


by ; #% FITS 
5 25 1 


. With a cuh "which 
changes into the . | 


Grchis. 
Helleborine. 8 
Calceolus. Qpripe dium. 
| Fee Orebis. 
Ophris. Opbrys. PA 

Nidus avis. Neottia. 


* L A 8 g XII. 


use bs "a4 PERICE 46 444d 24 6 3 


Herbs Floſcular. 
1. With à flower FF 
rated from the fruit 7. 


. $6 panes SAI #2 | 
Ambrofia. £046 nn 


Gnaphalodes. .Micropu 
4. With downy ſeed.” 


Cyanus. 


Petaſites. 


Centaurea 
Cemanred. 2 
Cirſium. Car duus- 
Centaurium majus. Cen: 


Jacea. 


Gardamindum-- e E 4 


... 8 
Egle, 
Cacal ia. Tuffilags- fl 
Elichryſum. baun 
lium. 
Filago. 
Conyza. 1 
Eupaterium. 


Gnaphaliums 


Senecio. . 


2.4 With fed 1 Ad uv. 


Carthamus. 
Abſinthium. 4 
Abrotanum. Artemia 
Artemiſia. fy 
Santolma:--: 5:45. 
Cnaphalium. 7 — 10 
Tanacetum. ; "om 
Conyzoides. Erigerons, 1 
Bidens. | 


4. With Aloſeuler 1 


in their own calyx, and 


divided into deer, 2 
oo I BR £5964 . 
8 Ama 


WI rips Pons dn AAR. K b inp 
Ne N S r e * WP, of! - rt COT Oe OO * ws a 
4 1 x 8 þ ane le, rn \ N 
* oy 3. * E A 
K a * * f 2 


* 
* With Aoſerles * 


in their own calyx, and 


«fox moſt part divided im 
to une qul jag. 


Scabioſa. *. ay” 
Lychniſcabioſa. . Kue. 
Has 


= i oy F 
* 7 * 3 
0 5 
„ 


Sundelia. 
e ee : 
CLASS XII. 


Herbs ſemi9 Joel 
„1. With do wu 8 ſeed. £ 
Dens Leonis. Leomo- 


dou, K.. 
Hieracium, &c. 


Lactuca. TD» * 


Sonchus, &c. 
Chondrilla: 


Zacintha. Lapſana. 
Scorzonera. 


Tragopogon. 
2. With feed wot downy. 


Catanarice., Catananc be. 8 
Hedypnois. lens, 5 


— 3 


os A tas ERTAT ton 
. OD 


Lampfana. . Lopſanas 
- Rhagadiolus. Ke. 
SN 


CLASS XIV. 


Herbs radiated... 1 


Vith downy feeds 
2 Inu la, _ . 
Virga aurea. Solj idago. 
Jacob#a. Seueci b. . 


Tuſſilago. 

Doroni cum. 
ib Feds Tarhiſbed 
7 4 fall 2 

e 

Tagetes. FER 

 Anemionoſpermos. Are 
W 


CoronaSolis: Helianthus . 
3. With, foed minhour 


down _ e leaved 
head. eq opp? 
Reba. «© rn 


. ET 
Leucanthemum. Gr 


anthemum. 


. 5 
P ne nn OO SOOT — — a 


„AN f 


Bup echalitrh, © bo 
* me. 
Ptarmica. Abillea. bY 


3 i Benne. | 


Fe rg erke 


a; "3 ſeeds lodged . 
4 capfula. 


Caltha. Calendula. wi 
5. Wi the 9 W 
ed of plane all 
Neranthemum. 
C 


LASS 
* n ge. 1 
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, : . 12 AY 23 4-$3f* 4 . 
Herbs apetalous. 


1. With « poſterior pere 


the calyx which yy 
"i he felt 1 4 


| $42 oY 


2. . With a piſti ſum which 
changes into the' ſe ed, 
bood-wink' d in * ca- 


Sr. 1 


Paneum © 511029 


ny 


f a 25 
Atriplex. „ 
Chenopodium. — 
Blitum: - Amer ani 

Herniariæ. = 
Paronyeh ia. Hern 

Alchonilla, | Ale bemilla. 


Parietaria. 


Camphorata. Polyen⸗ 
Perſicaria. 73 | 
8 rt 


Fagopyrum. Helvine;/ 
Biſtorta. : 


Salievrmias ing, 


3. . Coyent, or Culmiſerous, 


or 3 as ee fems 
n gap 
Secale. ede 
Nun Si Pf 


Avena. TL S 
Milium. Panicum: — 


Gramen. Tritieum, Ge. ; 
A rundo. 


4. hi 5 flowers Me | 
Alea an 


f 
; 
#4 
N 
4 
| 
N 
* 
N 
5 
N 
: 
: 
: 
x 
i 
' 
$ 
14 
: 
N 
f 
ö 


6. With the 


. _— 


2 ET Eri þ * 


35 
* 


5. With a ere, in the 
fame plant, ſeparated 


from the fruit. BY H 


Cyperoides. : Carexs./ 
Ty pha. een 3 ; q 


Acorus. 


Sparganium. 

Mays. Zea. 1 25 

Lachryma Job. cas. 

Nieinus. 

Cyvocrambe. we. 
iu. 

Lenticula. Lane 1 


aud the fruit for! 1 
part in another. Forte 
Equiſetum. 10911] 
Spc. iro? 

Mercurialis. . 


_ Ceratoides. brite. 5 


* 
Urtica. 8 
* 
FX : f 1 f ＋ 
Cannabis. N nn!“ 


Cannabina. ne [ 


Lyupulus. er 
2 LA 8 8 XVL 


* F 


5 zo A DISSE 5 


With @ ſruit which 
See upon the adds | 
Filix. Pieris, &c. 


Lonchitis.: bah ee. 
3 richomanes. R. 


mn. 221 PA 
Poly poditira. r 

Ruta muraria. "ene? 
UH» n "4 


Filicula. Po podium. 
Adiantum: 05 f 


Aſplenium. 


Lingua Cervina. 146 


plenium. 
Hemionitis. e 


2. With 3 _ "which 
does not Vom 5 0 ile 
leaves. inne 


Oſmunda. 


Lichen. 


£7 an * 7 _——_ 5 
2 's 4 5 E £ FÞ BF | 


As xvii, 1 
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h Herbs which are com- 


a thou ght to have 
flowers nor 
fr uit. n 


1. Sueb 46 grow onthe 


2 E 5 5% va $7 A %- 7 2 4 E. i 


* + 8 - 
. N 3 * * „ „ 4 23 {> ws 4 


ron „voran 


FusswW. 22 


Fungoides vp 
Boletus- Phallas. 
Agaricus. „ 3 y'% 


Lyeoperdon --- 
Coralloides- Clavayia. 


Tubera. Lycoper don. 
2. $ubh os 8 in the 


Yea,” 6 1 . 1 iq 


Fucus. As 28 
Alga. effi. iT 
Acetabulum. genie. 

ri a. 25 71 
Corallina. Serralavid: 
Corallum R 


Madre pora. — 95 2 
Lithophyton. .Zithoxy- 


lum. 
Tubularia. ee er £ 


ob in HDD 


8 
Eſchara. ' Millepors 


Alcyonium. _ 1772 


31S. 
Cc LAS 8 Xynt.” | 
Trees apetalous 
n * 
1. With a Nee con- 
Joine a "with 1 fit e 


2 I, 1 2 
Fraxinus. r een 
— 2 D bs 


Corylus. 


. 


gt 

2. With" faſter, in the 
7 plant, ſepa ared 
Im the fruit Zang 


a 3 om — 5 
trum. 2 05 W 
21 


3. mig 255 Na in one, 
and the fruit for moſt 
F in another plant. 
erebinthus-: Fifi. 
Lentiſcus. Piſtaetas 


Ephedra. _ rr FR 
Mere 


3 oy 2 den — 


A. * W 
- FE. 4 E: * 1 


I Ag, © z 4 


"CLASP XI * 


+23; 24.4 80 
* 

— £24.44 "ES 8... 
LES 1. 


1. . Wi tha ober, 25 


from a ſtony fruit. 


Nux. .Fuglans."* 7 
ute Mg 
Carpinus. * * 49" 
. With « flows? "Vie 
2 plaut, for moſt 
art ſeparated rem the 
i whoſe | I 14 


” coriaceous. 


I . 
k + 
5 Fagus, . 
Caſtanea- 'F ate... K 


3. With a flower, 4. 
| Jeparazed 


* 


Han 4 2 


e 5.#+4 4:55 
* ee. 1 1 
6 


4. with a 9 4 
rated from + bh fp it. 


Cedrus. 


| | FRE Hane 450 
Taxus. N 


ITY: L431 * N 0 
fame plant, eee 
from a fruit. 2 


Platanus. 1 
6. Wiik weer 2 in 2. 


lant, and 6 ruit in 
daa. 4 


32 4+ # "* Ke 


+3 200 10 2 


* 


Arhutus. 


Morus. anna wen 


Ulmus. 


4 ——— 
e ene. 35 


. LAS 0 ** 1 


1. With a piſti Hung which 
changes into'a"ſoft 


full e SIRI feeds: / 3 
Am RET 
'Th ymelza, .. B . 
Alate nus. an. 


Phillyrea. 5 
JJ 


Liguſtrum- „ 


„ 8 EW +; 4 
aurus. 3 3 4 * — . #3 x - a FF — 


Iaſminum. rs. 
G 
Acajou. ace um. 

Genipaa. 


4 3 
1 7 auge 4 S- 


2. With apifitlen which 
changes into a frait fult 


of. e. bd 


* 
5 183 % 


: Styrax. 1 CT AT 


lea. | 
Ahouai. Fhevetia. 
Uva Urfi. Arbutus. 


| Aquifolium. ex. 


nn. 8 © 
3. With epiſtitiun which 


_ changes into a E 


Haceous fruit © 
4. "wid 


3 + 7 
* 2 4 hte Weng $565 
Nas 507 2 K 
N N N : 4p 
Se £ 4 <1 14-4 
DES e 
8 F 
3 0 '# 4 
; 4 


4. 17 7th opifiiim mbich 


chan enn e 
_ fular _ W's 


Lia. 5 


PM w ths „ien which 
changes into @ _— 
3 


Nerion- Nerium. 
Plumetia,. -* 4 
Acacia. Mimoſa, Gee) 
Mimoſa. 21 | 
6. With 4 caps which 
changes into Eg or 
ae Rh, 7 
Opulus. hh ng! b 
S oa 2 
Tinus. MIT --7 
Vitis Taza. Vaccinium. 
Oxycoccus. V. accinium. 
ium. Loniceru. 
P Er 3 Fonice- 


| Clataceruus, Lonices 


bes Kot A: 


BEAN T. 


Diervilla. 15 i 6s 
5 


* 
Dann 


A 5 25 N ; 


7. With the flower i 718 n,, 


"and the Fug 1 1 


a 


1. Mtb apiſtillum which 
changes into an —_ 
 Julay frait- a5 ERR" 
Cotinus.. b 45 ION 
Torcodendv. hs 
Rhus: ſt 
Molle. Schinus | 
Tilia. : : He Ie, 25 
Tamariſcus. gegen. 1 


* 


OR Ty 


4 2 1 * 


2. With a „ill, 1 — 
changes into a fingle; o 


nu 


aniſold berry" re by thy 
"Celtis. „ vs =o 
Frangula: Rhoads 

Hedds. 4% 14 


9 2 

Vitis. | „. "This } 

* o PPS 

Berberis "Che en > 4 
9 


mo Shae 8 
8 «© 


6 4% N WAR + 


Acer. „N 
Thquiddtabar: SEES nns 
Pavia. : wulg 


Staphylodendron- Sa 


* Melia. 
Euonymus. 


Wr Water 


nan een \'> 
4- With a piſtillom which 


. into 175 Arni 


Fed into 
2 757 
Spiræa. 5711 L 
333 Linde. 
l 111 nn _—_ 1 
Magnolia. 


5. H With a e ö 
changes into a _— Wy 


4 al way; 


» $1 „ 17 ot 


«nick fruit. 

1 una. una. Caſia. 8 rms Þ . 
oinciana. FE 14 poll. 

Caſſia. ph Bus 


Tamarindus. 
6. With a piſtillum iN 


{hs oe — — | 117 
Citreum. . 
Limon. Citrus. — : 
Papaya. Carican ; 
Cacao. eee FI 


4 oP; 
F. + Thug 


7. With a piſtiHlum which 


_ © changesints a ſruit fill 


ed with a. ſmall ee 
2 | K 
rmeniaca- Pronue./ 
N  Amygdatus:' 
Ceraſus. W £156 15 
Amygdalus. loan 
Sapindus. 
Ziziphus... bam. 
4 „„ 
Myxa. 8 * 4 
Lauroceraſus. adus 
Palma. . Phenix, qc 3 


8. With a calyx hich 
.  chaiges in 4 fruit, 


„ 7 with a a fd le See 
"Caryaphyllus,;  aromatiy 


£11311 16 * 24 


9. NV 5 4 cahr which 
Ley fo into a fruit, full 


al- 
Pyrus. 


of calloys, feeds 
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* 7 1 ks is 
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| . mw POE | Ae 25 
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2 2 218 44 key 
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us. n 
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2 r 
n ‚ ii of 4 


ar hg i. 


„ wo” * 
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d 
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T 


£ COPD EE +7 rut . 
- 


os - 


8 K 8 . #28 - why k k 4" ** "es 1 WI 
- I ? 2 8 n . 9 e 9 25 "E424 F * 


. IE; 

Sad i OE With n 1 
Ribe, | © which g grow * a. pugle 
2 2 . ws th 


£4 44 44. Ye 4-4 44 
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10. With a calyx whic 


changes into a fruit, full a 
of final ones: © 
Dorn. 75 


Meſpilus. X ; 5 5 


ET) 


5 


me 7 


3 Sparti- - 


4 
* : Ss * - 


Trees papiliondrequs:; 
1. With fingle leaves, 
| placed in an alternate 
_ oy vertici Hate order. 
Geniſta. 
Crotalat ia. 
Spartium. 


I 


3. With Leaves in be- 
ples, 


part to the fide. 
Pſeudoacacia. | Robinia. = 


Colutea. 
Coronilla«. 


Emerus. | 


= by Tournefort, in the Tirociniam Botanicum, the 
Doctor has annexed the fundamenta Eotanicn of - 
 Limeus; from the author's laſt edition in the Phi 
luaſopbia Botanica, and an Index of Plants: Bat, 
aàs he obſerves that he only added the formey, to - 
aſſiſt the Student of this Art to be able e forms. 
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nila Barba Joris. Anthylhez > 
To this methodical ae > recover = 


which grow for E 
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better judgment, wit what right a Novice may 
venture to diſſent from the moſt illerious Bora- 
niſts of the preſent Age; and, as the latter, con- 
rains 2 liſt of plants, chiefly the medicinal, nurfed . 
in two Gardens at Ediuburgb, which, he ſome- 
times demonſtrates in rhe garden properly belong; 
ing to the City, and ſometimes in the royal garden 
adjoining to the King's palace, called Holy-rood- 
botſe, and is principally ſervieeable to thoſe that 
attend his Prælectiops and Demonſtrations; they 
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